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BUDGET, 

SCHMUDGET! 


BUDGETS HAVE A BAD REPUTATION 

today, for there is hardly anything 
that so many people have tried and 
so few mastered. 

One problem is the word itself. 
“Budget” brings to mind penny- 
pinching and belt-tightening. Smart 
money management is not that at 
all. It is an over-all financial plan . . . 
one that includes all your dollars. 

THE PITFALLS OF PLANNING 

The biggest single problem with 
financial planning is believing you 
can do it. One answer is to know in 
advance the problems that may come 


up— and be prepared for them. Some 
typical pitfalls : 

• Trying to figure out to the last 
penny exactly where all your 
family’s money should go. 

• Planning too far ahead, especially 
when small sums are involved. 

• Trying to fit the habits of every- 
one in your family into a rigid 
new pattern. 

There’s no mumbo-jumbo involved 
in getting a financial plan under 
way. It is simply a matter of decid- 
ing that you will control your money 
instead of letting it control you. 


Three simple steps are involved : 

1 ) A family should earn all it can ; 

2) save the first part ; 3) control the 
spending of the rest. 

Where can you get help in getting 
started? Get in touch with a Connec- 
ticut General agent or broker. He is 
specially trained in a new money 
management technique called 25/75 
. . . a plan for all your dollars ... a 
plan that provides immediate finan- 
cial advantages. He can help you 
start today to meet tomorrow’s goals 
— without cutting back. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford. 



only the half of it 


The bloodlines stretch back to the begin- 
ning of fast motoring. 

But the proud medallion on this MG Sports 
Sedan is only half the story: MG reaches 
ahead, too... with a design that must surely 
govern the shape of things to come in 
other breeds. 

Consider the wholly new and revolutionary 
MG "hydrolastic” (i.e. liquid) suspension 
system. No springs. No shocks. No torsion 
bars. Instead, permanently sealed-in fluid 
telegraphs information about the road 
ahead to the rear wheels, helps your MG 
Sports Sedan actually anticipate bumps. 
This suspension is so simple and rugged, 


it holds up for literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles and provides less tire wear, 
better braking and effortless handling. 
Consider, too, the lion-hearted MG engine. 
It is transverse-mounted so you enjoy 20% 
more passenger space. It is front-mounted, 
along with the transmission, so the weight 
is over the driving wheels. The MG Sports 
Sedan is a marvel on snowy or icy roads. 
As one owner put it, "Road conditions 
don't seem to affect this car, it just goes 
where you point it." 

The whole picture, not just half of it, is 
yours for $1898*. Where else can you have 
the best of both worlds. 



•Suggested retail price New York 
P.O.E. Includes: turn signal; 

tool kit; ash tray light (heater, opt.). 
FOR OVERSEAS OELIVERV AND OTHER 
INFORMATION, WRITE: THE BRITISH 
MOTOR CORP. /HAMBRO, INC., DEPT. 
I ll , 734 GRAND AVENUE, RIDOC- 
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Next week 

THE CIA OF BASEBALL is a 
group of spies who can spot 
the type of pitch about to be 
thrown, and tip otV the batter. 
An expert at it himself. Bob 
Turley tells how the spies work. 


GREA T DA YS OF SAIL arc re- 
lived in words by Alan Villiers 
ind photographs by Richard 
Mick as the square-rigged 
school ships of 13 nations ren- 
dezvous in New York Harbor. 


A HALFBACK named Shirley 
is the star of a zany new movie. 
Dan Jenkins tells how Holly- 
wood uses oil gushers, harem 
girls, a U-2 pilot — and Mac- 
Lainc — to beat Notre Dame. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Contributing Editor Bill Talbert has 
won so many tennis honors during the 
45 years or his life that he no longer 
bothers to keep count. He was four 
times U.S. doubles champion with 
Gardnar Mulloy and represented his 
country in the Davis Cup in 1946, 1948 
and 1949. Later he captained the team 
for five years. For 12 straight years he 
was ranked among the top 10 players 
in the country. Just last week Talbert 
collected a new prize. When Wimble- 
don announced that it would hold a 
veterans' doubles competition for the 
first time. Talbert and his old friend 
Mulloy signed up. Unfortunately, Mul- 
loy injured his back and had to with- 
draw, but Talbert, playing with French 
Davis Cup veteran Bernard Destremau, 
won the championship just the same. 

Although Talbert has a trunkful of 
trophies, there remains one tournament 
he looks forward to winning: the na- 
tional father-and-son championship 
at Longwood. Talbert has two sons. 
Pike, who is 14, and Peter, 12. Pike is 
a sophomore at The Choate School, 
and Talbert thinks he may be ready for 
the father-and-son tournament next 
year. Just in case, Talbert is getting 
Peter ready, too; this spring he began 
teaching his younger son how to play 
net. When Tennis Editor Walter Bing- 
ham learned of the project, he decided 
that Talbert on net play would be the 



ideal subject for an instructional piece 
to round out this week's special tennis 
package. The result begins on page 28. 

Bingham himself learned to play net 
(poorly, he says) in California, and the 
major success of his career was a one- 
set victory over Maureen Connolly, 
who was 15 at the time (the next day 
Little Mo beat Bingham). Although 
Bingham's tennis isn't quite as good 
as Talbert's, his background is in some 
ways even more interesting. He is the 
only one of our editors, for example, 
who was actually a patient of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Spock (pneumonia, age 13) and 
the only one to have had a dinner date 
with Elizabeth Taylor ("I was 18, she 
was 16 and bored." says Bingham). 

In 1955, after a series of disastrous 
defeats in minor tournaments up and 
down the California coast, Bingham 
headed east, not to try the grass-court 
circuit but to go to work for Sports 
Illustrated. He has since writter x- 
tensively on baseball, college and , ro 
football, skiing, track and field and 
bridge; his story on Russian Valeri 
Brumel's first visit to Madison Square 
Garden won a prize. But tennis remains 
Bingham's first love. He has written 
about Pancho Gonzalez, Rafael Osuna, 
the nationals at Forest Hills and the 
pro tour. And he remains the best ten- 
nis player on the staff. After Bill Tal- 
bert, of course. 



TENNIS EXPERTS TALBERT (LEFT) AND BINGHAM 
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Standard equipment for catching 
badmen out west. 



When state law enforcement officers out west take off after 
some law-breaking, peace-busting, speed-loving critter, things 
can get plenty hot. Especially their tires. That’s why most of them 
high-tail after that critter on nylon cord tires. Nylon runs 
cooler than any other tire cord. It’s a must for high-speed driving. 

More and more law enforcement officials are riding on 
nylon. (Out west and in every other part of the country.] 

And sooner or later they get their man. 

Mostly sooner. 

Nothing but nylon makes you feel so safe. 
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SCORECARD 


THE CONTINENTAL CADDIE 

Perry Como. Jimmy Brown, Alvin Dark 
and other tolerably well-known ama- 
teurs got together for golf in Pittsburgh's 
Ham-Am tourney. (“Am” stands for 
amateur, “Ham” is self-explanatory.) 
But aims, not names, were the news. 
Ham-Am proceeds will enable the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Golf Association to 
greatly expand its caddie scholarship 
program, which already has provided 
122 scholarships over 22 years. Better 
yet, the Ham-Am solicitude for caddies 
is contagious. While arranging a golf 
tour to Puerto Rico for member clubs. 
West Penn Secretary Jim Potts convinced 
Hilton Hotels International not only to 
contribute S5,000 to the scholarship 
fund but to aid in a caddie exchange 
program. Pan American World Airways 
then volunteered free transportation to 
Puerto Rico. (The airline wanted to call 
the arrangement Ham-Am Pan-Am, a 
suggestion the Pennsylvanians rejected 
as commercial and unpronounceable.) 
As a result, two Pittsburgh boys have 
just returned from a week of caddying 
and sightseeing in Puerto Rico, bringing 
back with them two island boys who will 
caddie and visit steel mills in Pittsburgh. 
Now the Ham-Am folks expect to ex- 
pand the exchange, adding Hawaii and 
Japan next year. “We hope,” says Potts, 
"to get two of those Japanese girl cad- 
dies here.” 

STATUE OF SECURITY PLAY 

Among the hazards of football coaching 
is the problem of how to get from the 
bottom to the top without really going 
broke. To make it, a young assistant 
must switch schools on the way up — 
the average head coach finally arrives 
after four moves. But the system, with 
its attendant shortage of security, is 
hardly one to inspire badly needed 
young blood, and this season the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association will 
come up with a program to solve it, a 
sort of retirement insurance end-run. 

“With each move,” says Arkansas’ 
Coach Frank Broyles, architect of the 
plan and one who made his way to the 


top in four moves, “the young coach has 
to drop and lose the benefits of each 
school's retirement plan. On about his 
fourth move — when he is 45 — he's in 
trouble." Under the association pro- 
gram, member coaches now may pay 
into their own company and carry the 
policy along from school to school. It 
would mature at 55, pay up to S908 per 
month at 65. That problem solved, 
AFCA Trustee Broyles' next project is 
for the old blood: uniform contracts for 
head coaches. And. finally, there's that 
little old hazard of winning the game 
every Saturday. No solution in sight 
there. 

THEY CALLED HIM FIREBALL 

He got the nickname as a sandlot base- 
ball pitcher, but “Fireball" always 
seemed just the right tag for Edward 
Glenn Roberts in his role as a stock-car 
driver, one of the country’s boldest and 
best. He won more major races than any 
other man on the circuit, earned about 
S500.000 in 15 years at it and was a 
Southland legend. Roberts’ career was 
punctuated with crashes, but he always 
came through. For weeks after he cracked 
up May 24 at the Charlotte Motor Speed- 
way it seemed he would make it again, 
despite severe burns over much of his 
body. Then pneumonia and other com- 
plications snuffed out his life last week. 

The Roberts tragedy comes in a season 
unusually beset by fire and death. The 
first fatality came in January, and the 
Memorial Day pileup at Indianapolis 
took two more lives. Several other driv- 
ers have escaped death although badly 
burned. The sport is caught in new con- 
troversy over all this, but the searching 
appraisals are certain to bring safety im- 
provements. Redesigned fuel tanks are a 
possibility, and at last week's Fourth of 
July race at Daytona one sponsor experi- 
mented with cockpit equipment designed 
to spray the driver with fire-retardant 
chemical in a crack-up. In spite of such 
activities, racing and risk will always run 
parallel. The drivers know this. Safety 
margins can and should be improved, but 
it is an honorable calling for those who 


choose to accept racing's hazards along 
with its high rewards. 

As a racing man, Roberts was proud 
of his sport and quick to point out its 
progress. In a Sports Illustrated article 
earlier this year he faced the prospect of 
death with a fine malter-of-factness. 
Roberts said then: “If I were to general- 
ize, I’d say we all know we could be 
killed tomorrow and we live hard.” Fire- 
ball Roberts lived to be 33. 

THE INVISIBLE UMPIRE 

Let some baseball innocent ask a scien- 
tist a question and you've got trouble 
every time. “Can you really measure 
how far Sandy Koufax’s curve breaks?" 
someone asked Dr. R. A. Gudmundscn. 
Said he: "I can do better than that. I 
can engineer a system that accurately 
calls balls and strikes," and, oh boy, 
here we go again. 

Frighteningly, Dr. Gudmundsen 
sounds like a man who could really do 
it, though he stresses he is theorizing 
and does not intend to redesign baseball 
or eliminate umpires. But remember 
that's just the sort of thing the scientist 
said in that old movie — and the next 
thing you knew there was this monster 
clomping around scaring all the Transyl- 
vanians. Dr. Gudmundscn is with the 



Research-Engineering-Rcliability staff" of 
North American Aviation's Autonctics 
Division in Anaheim, Calif., and that 
sounds scary enough for any baseball 
devotee. 

Autonetics, as everyone should know, 
means electronics, and the hottest thing 
in that field today is LASER (Light 
Amplification by Simulated Emission 

continued 
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and the slowest short-range jet 


Both ends of the air-speed indicator 
help the Boeing 727 bring you new 
convenience in air travel. 

Speed? The 727 gets you where 
you’re going, fast. It cruises at the 
same speeds as the bigger Boeing 707s 
and 720s. 

Yet the 727 can fly at surprisingly 
slow approach and landing speeds. Its 
short landing runs and quick takeoffs 


mean it can operate with ease from 
short runways. The 727 can thus serve 
hundreds of cities now bypassed by 
the big jets. 

If you have not yet flown aboard a 
727, look forward to a thrilling ex- 
perience. You’ll be amazed by the 
727’s powerful acceleration, its swift, 
silent climb and serenely smooth ride. 
You’ll find the cabin unbelievably 


quiet. At 600 miles an hour the only 
sound is the rush of air outside. 

Fly aboard the 727 soon. It's in serv- 
ice with All Nippon, American. East- 
ern, Lufthansa. TWA and United. It 
enters service later with Ansett-ANA, 
BWI A. JAL, National, Northwest, 
South African and TAA (Australia). 



SCORECARD continued 


Are you 
tired of being 
the first 
in your 
foursome 

(to play your second shot)? 


Then get the Black Dot. 

Designed in the proud tradition of Spalding’s 
Distance Dot, it’s the quickest way to get maxi- 
mum distance between you and your shot. Hit it. 
Hear its clean, sharp click. It even sounds like 
distance. And it should. From its high-energy 
center to its lively white cover, the Black Dot 
unleashes all the distance you deserve. Play it. 
You have nothing to lose but your bogeys. 

Sold through golf professional shops only. 



Radiation) beams. Dr. Gudmundsen’s 
concept, he says, would use low-power, 
infrared LASERs. They would send out 
fan-shaped beams, spot the ball in flight 
and flash the reports to the scoreboard. 
Nearby, color-filtered television cam- 
eras would adjust the LASER beams to 
player heights and stances by reflection 
from shoulder and knee patches on uni- 
forms. A vertical LASER beam— say, 
coming up from home plate itself — 
might be used to complete the system. 

And what of the umpire in this plan? 
Dr. Gudmundsen maintains he still 
would have plenty to do. Like stepping 
up to the plate with the whisk broom 
and brushing it off to let the little light 
shine through. 

BREAKS OF THE GAME 

A San Francisco housewife, Mrs. Alice 
Sobcl, rushed her young daughter to the 
hospital w ith a broken arm. In the emer- 
gency ward a nurse asked, ’’Skate- 
board?" Mrs. Sobel was surprised. ‘‘How 
did you know?” "Oh,” said the nurse, 
"we’re getting them by the dozens.” 

Skateboards are the latest rage, largely 
on the West Coast, home of fads. They 
are from 16 to 30 inches long with 
roller-skate wheels mounted on both 
ends. To ride one is to surf on a city 
street. There is no thrill quite like dodg- 
ing cars, especially in hilly San Fran- 
cisco. In Los Angeles one youthful 
'boarder allowed. "If you don't learn 
how. you crash and burn. The unofficial 
world’s record is 42 miles an hour down 
Sunset Boulevard.” 

As in the hula hoop craze of some 
happy years ago, manufacturers are 
moving in fast, rolling out boards by the 
thousands at up to S20 each. Many mak- 
ers are months behind on orders. But 
some adults think the craze cannot go 
fast enough. 

In Burbank the city council has so 
many reports of fractures and injuries 
it has considered making the skate- 
boards illegal. And last week one more 
police chief investigated new casualties 
amidst a rash of complaints from citi- 
zens. He instructed his patrolmen to 
stop all skateboarding on public prop- 
erty. That incident? In Albuquerque. The 
trail of broken bones is stretching east. 

THE GOURMET BEACHCOMBER 

A couple of years ago in Stalking the 
Wild Asparagus (SI. October 22, 1962), 
Euell Gibbons look his readers afield 

continued 
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Take a pop top holiday 


(get the Schlitz... forget the opener) 


A Pop Top Holiday is anywhere you take the Schlitz. 
Schlitz Pop Top bottles. Schlitz Pop Top cans. They 
open with just your bare hands. 



A Pop Top Holiday starts wherever you buy the 
Schlitz. So what are you waiting for? There’s no 
time like now for 

re»l (j ii s lo -real ras.i! 




ALL AROUND THE CLOCK 
ALL AROUND THE CALENDAR 
ALL AROUND THE COUNTRY 
ALLARDUNDTHECAR 


An Oldsmobile Jetstar 88 clips up a hill on our 4,011-acrc 
Proving Ground at Milford, Michigan— on a "road inside the 
laboratory.” The “road” is a chassis dynamometer, with wads 
that are treated with 36 inches of glass fiber to absorb 99' of the 
sound. With a car positioned on it, it can re-create the speed, the 
load— practically all of the conditions of the open road. 

Our engineers use this uncommon combination of room and 
machine to examine, evaluate, and eliminate car noises that 
shouldn’t be there. Scientifically. Precisely. Under exacting con- 
ditions. It’s one of the reasons why today’s GM cars ride so 


smoothly and quietly, even though hundreds of moving parts 
are working fast and furiously inside. 

ft’s also part of what we mean when we say our cars arc 
"proved all around": tested this way and that way to know how 
every part will work for you. In Michigan, at Pikes Peak, in the 
Arizona desert, on streets and highways coast to coast, we test 
our cars the long way, the hard way, the right way. On the 
world's truest proving grounds. Which is why a GM car is so 
likely to be worth more when you buy it, as you drive it. when 
you trade it in. 


GENERAL MOTORS GARS ARE PROVED ALL AROUND 

ON THE WORLD'S TRUEST PROVING GROUNDS 


CHEVROLET • PONTIAC • OLDSMOBILE • BUICK • CADILLAC • WITH BODY BY FISHER 



SCORECARD ..wiiwirtt 

and showed them how many edible, not 
to say delicious, items of food arc to be 
had for the plucking in woods and fields, 
and even in the vacant lots of cities. 
These are so varied and so easily attaina- 
ble that Gibbons likes to throw "wild 
parties" at which all foods on the table 
and even the wines are. in fact. wild. 

Now lie has performed a similar serv- 
ice for those who live or vacation at the 
seashore. Stu/kmg the Blnc-Eynl Scallop 
(McKay. $5.95) covers all coastal areas 
of the U.S. from Maine to Alaska. Ex- 
cellent line drawings by Catherine R 
Hammond make it easy to identify sea 
and shore creatures like the Magdalena 
Chiton and the owl limpet. And Gib- 
bons. a gourmet who used to be a beach- 
comber. also supplies excellent recipes- 
Lovers of the clam, the oyster and the 
scallop arc introduced to the delights of 
whelks and periwinkles. Edible seaside 
plants are described, as arc methods of 
preparing "a beautiful green salad" from 
glasswort, a shore and marsh plant, or 
boiled vegetables from such as the sea 
blite and the goosetongue. 

You could do worse than to carry this 
book with you along the shore this sum- 
mer. One never knows when a goose- 
tongue might show up. 

WESTERN LORE 

Their on-the-job training program will 
cost about SI 3. 1 75. according to this 
company in New Mexico. But when it is 
completed the employees involved should 
really understand the work. They are. 
reported Groves Archery Corp. spokes- 
men. teaching 13 Indians how to make 
bows and arrows. 

LITTLE MEN-ANO WOMEN 

Robert Williams. 12. overcame a para- 
lyzing nerve disorder to become one of 
the fastest pitchers in a Galveston Texas 
junior league this year. In the opinion of 
some parents in the league he overcame 
the disorder too well and became too 
fast. During a recent game, a number of 
parents threatened to withdraw their 
sons from the league if he were allowed 
to continue pitching. In fact, they cir- 
culated and signed a petition to that ef- 
fect. One mother screamed "killer" at 
Williams from the stands, and another 
promised to "get him" if her son did not. 

Young Williams, who had pitched 
only four innings and who had never hit 
a batter, was sent to shortstop. (The 
Giants might try this device on the Dodg- 


ers: "Here, Koul’ax. grab this glove and 
let's see what you can do at short.") The 
boy then proceeded to hit two triples 
and a grand-slam home run and to steal 
home, accounting for most of an 1 1 I vic- 
tory. He was then threatened again and 
had a baseball thrown at him. His father 
decided it was time to quit the league. 

At last report the entire league had 
suspended operations, three officials con- 
nected with the petition were gone and a 
public apology to Williams had been is- 
sued by the league's sponsor Abe Gal- 
veston Evening Optimist Club. 

LARCENY, LTD. 

Both were larcenous long shots, but the 
Dagenham dog track betting coup beats 
England's Great Train Robbery of last 
summer for sheer engineered sneakiness. 
And if the bookies had not got together 
and refused to pay the plotters, the profit 
to the gang that rigged the odds at Da- 
genham would have come to about $28 
million, considerably more than the train 
bandits got for working harder. 

The gang of bettors struck last week 
at Dagenham Greyhound Stadium near 
London. About 100 of them manned 
the 3 1 tote windows, stalling and strong- 
arming customers away while they made 
forecast bets on dogs they did not expect 
to win. thus running up the odds on the 
favorites. Simultaneously, more confed- 
erates in London bet similarly w ith book- 
makers. and tied up all telephone lines 
to the track so bookies could not lay off 
the bets and reduce the odds. Result: 
The tote payoff coupling the first and 
second dogs was at 9,872 to 1 odds, and 
the gang stood to clean up. Then the 
bookies struck back. 

The public was deprived of its chance 
to bet. they ruled, therefore they were 
declaring the race void. It could never 
happen here. Because our tracks are more 
vigilant than their tracks? No. We could 
never rally that many crooks to agree on 
which dogs they liked. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Hal Lanier, young and respectful Giant 
second baseman, asked what he would 
do if. while going back for a pop fly, 
Willie Mays should call him olT: ' I'd 
say, 'Yes. sir.' " 

• Dr. Fred Hovde. president of Purdue 
University, one of two Big Ten schools 
never to have played in the Rose Bowl: 
"All the other presidents in the confer- 
ence have told me what a king-sized 
headache the Rose Bowl game is. But 
I'd like to find out firsthand. " end 
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A Clear Case of 
"Gobble and Git " 

by 

Julian P. Van Winkle 

Senior Proprietor 

Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


One of our Kentucky country- 
men, visiting in Washington, 
was invited by his Congressman 
to attend one of those frequent 
(and often frenzied) cocktail 
parties which seem so much a 
part of the national scene. 

Our man was accustomed to 
the leisurely type of Kentucky 
hospitality where the enjoyment 
of food, drink and quiet conver- 
sation occupy the greater share 
of a sociable evening. 

Back home he recalled his ex- 
perience. “We were out in ten 
minutes,” he reported. “It was 
giggle-gabble-guzzle-gobble, git.” 

Never a guest at such an 
event, I have no way of know- 
ing how much good made-in- 
America Bourbon is “guzzled” 
at official Washington parties. 

A sizeable share I would as- 
sume, judging from our adminis- 
trators’ sworn endeavor to 
encourage American industry, 
staunch the outward flow of gold, 
lick unemployment and contain 
foreign competition. 

At such functions, with for- 
eign emissaries present — En- 
glish, Scotch, Canadian, Rus- 
sian, etc. — it is no more than in- 
ternational courtesy to provide 
their native potables. But Ameri- 
cans, for the most part 1 would 
hope, might take patriotic pride 
in drinking strictly American. 

Outside of Washington, 
American professional and busi- 
nessmen, many facing serious 
problems of foreign competition, 
gather by the thousands in con- 
ferences, conventions, etc. 

The friendly glass in Hospi- 
tality Suites and at the pre- 
banquet Cocktail Hour is the 
order of the evening. 

Here again, the company ex- 
ecutive responsible for arrange- 
ments may “strike a blow for 
Freedom” by specifying that his 
guests be given full opportunity 
to enjoy the one whiskey in- 
digenous to our American soil. 

And because our hand-made 
Bourbon is the acknowledged 
favorite among so many top- 
notch business and professional 
people his wisest and safest 
choice might well be full-flavored 
Old Fitzgerald. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 

Bottled-in- Bond WO Proof 
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BALTIMORE’S TWO FLAGS 


T he traditional but shaky premise is 
that the teams leading the major 
leagues on the Fourth of July will win 
the pennants. But the fact is, of course, 
that unless the Yankees arc on top of the 
American League on Independence Day. 
this bit of folklore is us undependable 
a portent as a groundhog's behavior on 
February 2. This year, however, it was 
fitting that the Baltimore Orioles should 
be leading on the glorious Fourth. For 
though the Orioles may not yet have 
proved themselves good enough to win, 
they are easily the most patriotic team 
around. 


The Orioles wear their chauvinism lit- 
erally on their sleeves — neat little patches 
that say: “star-spangled banner ses- 
quicentennial 1814-1964." Not only 
is the national anthem played before 
games, but so too this year is Maryland , 
Mr Maryland. Jt is played, by coinci- 
dence perhaps, precisely as the umpires 
move from the dugout with the visiting 
manager, and presumably the officials 
do not know that the first line of the 
song, the downbeat which rings out just 
as they step onto the field, goes: “The 
despot's heel is on thy shore. Maryland!” 

Reaction to this patriotic exhortation 


is as good an explanation as any for the 
remarkable success of the Orioles this 
season. They have, for example, won 19 
of 21 one-run games, which puts them 
only two games behind Frank Mcrriwcll 
and James Bond in the all-important 
miracle column. The Orioles have won 
1 5 games from the eighth inning on, and 
on 12 occasions they have won in their 
last time at bat. This got to be loo much 
for Manager Hank Bauer, whose ciga- 
rette consumption climbed to four packs 
a day until he finally gave them up at 
7 p.m. E.D.T.. June 27. 

Consistency is a good sign of the truc- 


Charging a bunt by Minnesota's Jerry Arrigo (below) is Baltimore favorite Brooks Robinson, the team's best fielder and hitter. Powerful Boog 




-4s the city honors ' The Star-Spangled 
Banner's 150th year, the Orioles are 
making a strong bid for the pennant 

by FRANK DEFORD 


blue contender, and Baltimore has had 
just one losing week in the last eight. 
Last week the Orioles won only three of 
six games, but stayed three games in 
front of the Yankees and Chicago. They 
meet the Yankees next week for three 
games in New York. “We know we have 
to beat the Yankees ourselves,” says 
Brooks Robinson, the All-Star third 
baseman. “I want a two-team race— just 
the Yankees and us. If they beat us, 
we'll know they were better. But that's 
the way I like it best: the two of us knock- 
ing heads.” So far. Baltimore is ahead 
in this year’s head-knocking, 5-3. 
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Baltimore's record is somewhat mysti- 
fying. Pitching was supposed to be its 
strong point, but no Oriole had won 
eight games until Wally Bunker beat the 
A's 4-0 Friday night with a one-hitter. 
That made Wally Bunker the only 19- 
year-old ace extant. Bunker has a per- 
sonal patriotic edge, however. Baltimore 
Mayor Theodore McKeldin having scat- 
tered dirt from Bunker Hill over the Me- 
morial Stadium mound a few weeks ago. 
The team has only one power threat, 22- 
year-old Boog Powell. Robinson — the 
team's biggest star and best hitter— is 
better known for his fielding. 

But Baltimore has turned up a hero 
a week and shown surprising reserve 
strength. Bob Johnson filled in for Short- 
stop Luis Aparicio with a .306 average. 
Powell, the big blond slugger, and rookie 
Right Fielder Sam Bowens were both 
sidelined for a while, and Russ Snyder 
has been out almost all season with a 
broken ankle. Bauer has juggled his out- 
field reserves well. He has, for example, 
obtained the best performance ever from 
Jackie Brandt, the uninhibited center 
fielder, by leaving him alone. 

The Orioles" greatest depth is in the 
bullpen. The team's top three relievers 


Stu Miller. Dick Hall and Harvey Had- 
dix — ran their record to 20 saves, plus an 
1 1-4 won-lost mark and an untold num- 
ber of "scares." A scare, according to 
the bullpen, is awarded when one of 
its members frightens opponents so bad- 
ly by warming up that the batters gladly 
Succumb to the pitcher already in the 
game. Three scares equal a save. 

The defense, inspired by Robinson, 
remains extremely consistent. Robinson 
is averaging about one great play every 
scries. Routinely, last week, this superb 
third baseman picked up a bunt while 
running at full speed toward the plate 
and got the runner behind him at sec- 
ond. He subsequently took part in a rare 
pitcher-to-third-to-first bunt double 
play. Robinson has Baltimore fans so 
conditioned to his excellence that in a 
game with Minnesota he was given credit 
for a catch actually made by Shortstop 
Bob Johnson as the two raced back, 
side by side, for a pop fly. (Ex-Oriole 
Manager Paul Richards has said, "When 
it comes to a pop fly, what Brooks is is 
a center fielder playing third base.") 

Baltimore has the look of a winner 
now, which was hardly the case during 
the last two seasons. It was not an easy 


team to handle, though Manager Billy 
Hitchcock tried valiantly, liberally ap- 
portioning fines and heart-to-heart talks 
in almost equal measure. When ex-Yan- 
kcc and ex-Marine Hank Bauer took 
over his reputation for toughness fooled 
many into believing he would really 
make the brash young Orioles jump 
through hoops. He has done exactly the 
opposite, limiting his discipline, mostly, 
to just writing names on the lineup card, 
and the players have responded happily 
to this remarkable treatment. Still, no 
one expected this much success. Bauer 
himself stunned Oriole partisans during 
the normally optimistic days of spring 
training by saying his team probably 
would finish third, and not until three 
weeks ago did the city begin to appre- 
ciate what was happening. Since then, 
the Orioles have averaged 21 .400 a game 
at home. 

Baltimore's sudden romance with the 
whole team has done nothing to dimin- 
ish its singular affection for Robinson. 
In a city with a heritage of booing 
the Baltimore citizenry provoked the 
first bloodshed of the Civil War by jeer- 
ing Federal troops who were just passing 
through and, on occasion, has even 
booed Johny Unitas — Robinson has 
never been heckled. "Anyone who might 
be tempted to boo him would be too 
scared to," Club President Lee MacPhail 
says. 

Robinson's warm personality wins 
him as much respect as his competitive- 
ness and courage. He does nothing for 
effect. Bill Tanton, columnist for the 
Evening Sun , recalls the time he was on 
hand when Brooks went on a bowling 
party with some multiple sclerosis pa- 
tients. ' I've seen athletes in such situa- 
tions before." Tanton says, "and the at- 
mosphere is usually strained or even 
maudlin. But this time, everyone was at 
ease. You could tell Brooks was gen- 
uinely enjoying himself and, of course, 
they all adored him. lie kidded them, 
and they kidded him right back — espe- 
cially about his getting bald." 

Brooks and Connie Robinson met 
when he had more hair and she was a 
stewardess on an Oriole flight from Kan- 
sas City to Boston. Typically shy, he did 
not ask her for a date until prodded by 
teammates and, later, found the courage 
to propose by suggesting that a trip he 
had to make to Nevada would be nice 
for a honeymoon. Now they have three 
small sons. 



NEIt LEIF ER 


Connie Robinson is constantly a mazed 
by her husband's even temper. He 
walked into the house one day last 
week alter Minnesota had beaten the 
Orioles and Brooks had gone hitless 
for the second straight time, but he 
hardly mentioned the game. Instead, he 
and Connie talked about the shade of 
blue they had chosen for the living room 
of the new home they are building in 
suburban Lutherville. 

Besides this new ranch house. Robin- 
son is also part owner of the Gorsuch 
House — a restaurant that draws a good 
percentage of every Oriole crowd— and 
Brooks Robinson’s Sporting Goods 
Store. He lets his associates run both 
enterprises, refusing to worry about them 
himself. His serenity is so complete that 
a radio commercial he does for the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank is a parody of the real 
Brooks Robinson: 

Announcer: Tell me. Brooks, anything 
ever get you mad? 

Brooks: No. not me. You can't lose 
your temper and play in this game. No. 

I never get mad. 

Announcer: How about when you come 
to bat in the ninth inning, with the bases 
loaded, and then strike out? 

Brooks: Well, you can't hit every time. 
No. that doesn't make me mad. 
Announcer: How about when you play 
back for a power hitter like Roger Mar- 
is. and he lays down a bunt you can't 
handle? 

Brooks: Well, that's the way the ball 
bounces. No, that doesn't make me mad. 
Announcer: Well, how about if you buy 
a home and then find out you could have 
gotten a better rale on your mortgage 
loan with no appraisal lee and no pre- 
payment penalties? 

Brooks: Oohh. that makes me mad! 

Robinson's looseness seems to help 
him snap back quickly after injuries. Al- 
though he has suffered many accidents, 
he has not missed a game because of 
injury since 1959. He has been seriously 
beaned twice, has impaled his throwing 
arm on a fence, has suffered live split 
teeth — and lost two others outright — 
and had eight stitches in his face as the 
result of three other accidents. "This will 
keep me out of action.” he told anxious 
visitors after a freak pregame batting- 
cage mishap. The time was 6:15. "It will 
keep me out of action an hour and 45 
minutes," he added, and he played that 
night. (Robinson's speech is sprinkled 
with sports cliches like "out of action," 


"phenom" and "nightcap." When he 
signed this year— for $35.000— he told 
reporters. "I'm in the fold.") 

Robinson is the heart of the Baltimore 
team, and his name is almost synony- 
mous with it now. though he is just 27. 
He came out of Little Rock (Ark. ) Cen- 
tral High to play with the Orioles as 
early as 1955, and there were no major 
league Orioles before 1 954. He has played 
in 1.019 of the team’s 1,638 games; no- 
body remembers those he did not play 
in. Nobody in Baltimore really wants 
to remember. 

Always a superb fielder. Robinson has 
somehow managed to be even better this 
year. There is nothing more exciting in 
sports than watching him make a tough 
play at ‘third base. Lee MacPhail insists 
no one has ever handled any position as 
well, and many qualified observers at 
least agree that Robinson is the best third 
baseman in history. Before any oldtimers 
in the barbershops of Pittsburgh start 
muttering "Pie Traynor." they should 
know that Traynor is already on rec- 
ord assaying: "Robinson's just the best 
there is." 

After four seasons of .300 or near- 
.300 hitting. Robinson slumped last year 


to .251 when he suddenly developed 
trouble hitting high fast balls. But a 
heavier bat. modeled after one he bor- 
rowed from the Dodgers' Tommy Davis 
in spring training, seems to have solved 
that problem. He is hitting .317 now. 
fourth best in the league, with nine hom- 
ers— second to Powell's 21 on the Orioles 
— and 48 RBIs. ninth best in the league. 
Robinson, however, is a streak hitter 
and the Orioles cannot win if he goes 
into a long slump. Although he is not 
the team leader — not the type, he insists 
— he means far more to Baltimore than 
any ordinary leader could. And the Ori- 
oles need the best of him — both his bat 
and his glove — if they expect to win. 

With the season half over, there is 
no particular reason why the Orioles 
should not continue to play well. If 
Powell keeps slugging and the bullpen 
holds up, if Bauer can find ways to re- 
lax without smoking, if the old hands 
like Miller and the young ones like 
Bunker maintain their early pace — then 
the old town celebrating the anniversary 
of The Star-Spangled Banner may have 
another flag in October to wave o'er the 
land of the free and the home of Brooks 
Robinson. end 



rkably attractive girl. Connie Robinson watches husband Brooks in game with Angels. 


OVER THE FIRST BIG HURDLE ON A 


I t was, as any track and field man might 
have said, a time to put aside wild 
facts and get down to speculation. There 
had been, after all, no less of a fact- 
finding muddle in the steaming pit at 
Randalls Island in New York where the 
U.S. Olympic trials were held last week- 
end than there had been at the cottage 
of the Connecticut housewife who had 
watched the trials on television in hopes 
of catching a glimpse of her husband in 
the stands. Her attention was not always 
riveted, she explained, but her amaze- 
ment was genuine as she subsequently 
told her husband about "the men out on 
the field who were positively immense. 
That one fellow, from Dallas, I believe, 
who throws the big rock. Huge. Is he 
going to be on our Olympic team?’* 
Dallas Long of Pasadena, Calif, is, of 
course , going lo be on our Olympic leum 
because he can throw the big rock — put 
the shot -farther than anybody and did 
so again last weekend. He is very close to 
being a 260-pound sure thing. Other- 
wise, the developments at Downing Sta- 
dium, hard by New York's East River, 
impossibly situated beneath the thun- 
dering Queens arm of the Triborough 
Bridge, were developments not always 
so packageable. Encouraging for Tokyo? 
Discouraging? Either, neither and both. 
But altogether intriguing, as: 

Three remarkable teen-agers — Randy 
Matson, 19, of Texas A&M. who puts 
the shot: Jim Ryun, 17, of Wichita East 
High School, who runs 1,500 meters (the 
metric mile); and Gerry Lindgren, 18. of 
Spokane, who runs (thrusts and parries, 
rather) through 5,000 meters— proved 
good enough or near good enough to 
make the American team. 

A Yale man — that's Y-a-l-e, Yale- 
made it. 

Jim Beatty did not. 

The laureate candidates for the 1.500 
meters Dyrol Burleson, Tom O'Hara, 
Jim Grellc ei at . — ran like coy old wom- 
en. Coy old women in rocking chairs 
vying for a view of the shulfleboard. 
Their times were embarrassing, though 
not for Burleson, because he ran as fast 
as he needed to win. 

There was more: 

The winner of the 5.000 meters, a 


straightforward Ohio shuffler with an 
extraordinarily swift finish named Bob 
Schul. volunteered to run the old wom- 
en right out of their chairs if the U.S. 
Olympic Committee would allow him to 
join the crowd in the 1,500 meters in the 
final trials at Los Angeles on September 
12 and 13. (The winner of each event at 
Randalls Island qualified for the Olym- 
pic team: the first six qualified for the 
final trials, which will determine two 
more Olympians in each event.) 

Fastest human Bob Hayes, his left 
thigh slightly injured, did not run in the 
sprints. 

Pole Vaulter Fred Hansen did not 
vault 17 feet, as has become his custom. 
He did not quite vault 1 6'/i feet cither, 
which was what was required of John 
Pennel to win the event. 

A couple of veterans with big. con- 
fident smiles and heroic records were 
uncharacteristically skittish. "I've never 
been this nervous," said Al Oerter, 27, 
the grandest discus thrower in two Olym- 
pics (he won gold medals in 1956 and 
I960). "Nervous? I'm scared to death,” 
said Hayes Jones, 25, the best American 
hurdler. Both then won in figures that 
would antiquatc Olympic records. 

Broad Jumper Ralph Boston and H igh 
Jumper John Thomas, impressive win- 
ners on Friday, made their way up to the 
press box on Saturday to take to task an 
imaginative New York sportswriter who 
had placed a few printed words in their 
mouths. "I send my regards to the Ter," 
Boston was said to have said for the 
wind to carry to Igor Ter-Ovancsyan, 
the Russian world-record holder. "Tell 
Valeri I’ll see him soon." Thomas was 
quoted for the benefit of Russian Valeri 
Brumel, world high-jump record holder. 
Neither said any such thing. Boston ad- 
vised the offender in his gentlemanly 
manner, "And now is not the time to be 
stirring up the Russians. We don't want 
them picking up anything they can use 
against us." 

Now is the time, of course, for Amer- 
ica's track nuts — there were 31,000 for 
the two days at Randalls Island — and 
housewives everywhere to become con- 
cerned about the makeup of the U.S. 
team that will meet the Russians in Los 
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GOLDEN TRAIL 


Some old dependable $ and a few new faces won places 
on the Olympic team. Some of those who missed will get 
another chance in September by JOHN UNDERWOOD 
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Angeles in a preview meet on Ju'y 25 26 
and then the Russians and everyone else 
in the world in Tokyo in October. 

Before the meet Dan Ferris, secretary 
emeritus of the AAU. had contracted a 
Case of enthusiasm and began Vo see sug- 
ar plums where others had seen lemons 
for the U.S. in 1964. Winning times kept 
getting better and distances and heights 
soared as spring ran. leaped, vaulted into 
summer, and ii became apparent the team 
that would go to Tokyo would go well 
qualified. "This could be the strongest 
ever," said Ferris, who has seen 1 1 U.S. 
Olympic teams in 56 years with the AAU. 
"It's amazing, the progress. Amazing. 
. . There were in the 217 qualifiers 
w ho got to New York the makings of a 
healthy team of eager old bones and hot. 
fearless young blood, of depth where 
depth had been lacking and power where 
power never before existed. Power in dis- 
tance races, for example. Even teen-age 
power. 

How did they do? Better than the 
Olympic records in seven events, and 
John Thomas equaled the high-jump 
record of 7 feet I. Harold Connolly 
threw the hammer 225 feet 4 inches. 
Hayes Jones ran and hurdled 1 10 meters 
in 13.4 seconds, two-tenths of a second 
off the world record. Oerter threw' the 
discus 201 feet 1 1 inches. Long put the 
shot 64 feet 9/i inches to beat young Mat- 
son by two feet. Boston broad-jumped 
27 feet SVi inches. Penncl pole-vaulted 
16 feet 6 inches. Trenton Jackson, in 
Bob Hayes's place at the front of the 
herd, ran 100 meters in 10. 1 seconds. 

Greater than these statistics, however, 
was the awareness of the special re- 
quirements of an Olympic year. Boston 
took to running 50-vard sprints up a 
murderous 45-dcgree slope at Tennessee 
A&l. where lie trains, studies biochemis- 
try as a graduate student and gets to see 
his family on occasion. He has been eat- 
ing lots of liver and putting on great, 
protein layers of confidence. "I'm jump- 
ing better than ever, definitely," he said 
after leaps of 27-4 and 27-514- He "as not 


In sweat band. Jeff Fishback leads the field 
of steeplechasers over the tiring water Jump. 
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OLYMPIC TRIALS 



Young Gerry Lindgren (2) dominated the 5.000 but Bob Schul (.behind him ) won it. as Jim Beatty ( second from left ) faded from the picture. 


disturbed by the tailwind that deprived 
him of a world record each time, realizing 
there would be other, stiller days. 

Oerter’s first throw carried almost 
208 feet, out where no discus has ever 
reached, but it also landed a yard out- 
side the pie-shaped sector the discus is 
supposed to land in and was disallowed. 
Oerter has had to wear a homemade 
horse collar — two towels rolled around a 
belt — to keep his neck from snapping 
back and aggravating a pinched nerve in 
his left shoulder, but he compensates by 
releasing from a forward position, “div- 
ing into the throw.” and there has been 
no appreciable loss in effectiveness. 

Oerter could go on selling discus rec- 
ords forever. “I think it is possible to 
win five gold medals,” he says, looking 
forward to 1972. But Hurdler Jones and 
Sprinter Henry Carr, the Arizona Stale 
senior of the classic stride who won at 


200 meters, want only to win at Tokyo 
to call it a career — Carr to try football 
C ‘football offers you a future" )and Jones 
because “running has become too much 
of a job. I have to work up little hate 
campaigns for every race. I used to talk 
a lot; now I have to be a loner to con- 
centrate." 

Loner Jones was having no trouble 
concentrating when he stepped into the 
blocks Saturday, "scared to death” that 
Utah's Blaine Lindgren, 25, was going to 
somehow deprive him. As a result. Hayes 
did not run out of the blocks so much as 
lie seemed to be detonated from them. By 
the first hurdle he had a full yard on 
Lindgren, w ho had collected fears of his 
own in Lane 8. Lindgren last drew that 
outside lane when he broke an ankle on 
the curb in Salt Lake City three years ago. 
"All 1 could think about was that curb," 
he said, "and that ankle." But Jones’s 


shotgun start was traumatic enough for 
anybody in any other lane, and Lind- 
gren’s customary closing rush, which 
had beaten Jones tw ice before, this time 
was not enough. They would make a 
good pair at Tokyo. 

The Yale man was Jay Luck, 23. a 
graduate student in physics who caught 
favored Rex Cawley of Pasadena on the 
seventh hurdle and won the 400 meters 
in 49.4 seconds. Only two men have 
ever done better, and one, Glenn Davis 
of Ohio State, won gold medals in 1956 
and I960. 

There was also more to be said for the 
elderly. Ollan Cassell, 26, of New Jersey, 
upset Ulis Williams of Arizona Slate in 
400 meters (45.9). Did you ask about 
depth? The first five finishers were sep- 
arated by four-tenths of a second. Ira 
Davis, 27, of Philadelphia, won the triple 
jump (52 feet 10 V* inches); Santa Clara’s 
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Jeff Fishback the 3,000-meter steeple- 
chase (8:40.4); Jerry Sicberl. 25, the 
physicist from Santa Clara who came 
out of retirement to try for the Olympics, 
beat Oregon State's Morgan Groth by a 
step in the 800. doubting every precious 
yard. "I didn't think I could win," he 
said. "I really didn't." 

The match that best typified the trend, 
however, was the 5.000 meters, where the 
18-year-old Lindgren challenged the 26- 
year-old Schul. Lindgren is even smaller 
than Tom O'Hara: 5 feet 6, 120 pounds; 
he runs with his head to one side, blink- 
ing like a man making progress through 
a dust storm, arms tight at his body. 
“Eclectic,” his coach calls the style — a 
deliberate imitation that combines a 
little Snell, a little Elliott, maybe sonic 
Zatopek, some Cunningham, presuma- 
bly some Lindgren somewhere. In his 
campaign to beat Schul, Lindgren ran 
the strange type of buck-and-go race 
that Zatopek stunned his opponents with 
1 5 years ago and w hich Russia's Vladimir 
Kuts repeated with such effectiveness 
at Melbourne in 1956. At one point 
Lindgren swept ahead by 10 yards, try- 
ing to tempt followers; then he dropped 
all the way back to ninth place. 

He was first, fourth, second, fourth, 
first, third as the mood struck him, but 
Schul would not have any. “An intelli- 
gent runner does not follow that stuff,” 


said Schul. “It's not so bad if you're 
doing it, but it's impossible to follow." 
Schul, taught by Mihaly Igloi to run 
only his own race, is longer limbed, 
longer striding and more powerful. Fi- 
nally. on the last turn, he sprinted past 
Lindgren, then past Bill Dellinger of 
Oregon — who had moved up strong 
to challenge — and won by four yards. 
L indgren trotted in 15 yards behind 
Dellinger. 

Beatty, once America's finest miler 
but now 29 and struggling to get back 
in shape, dropped out with two and a 
half laps to go. The heat and the pound- 
ing had aggravated the old injury on 
his right foot where 12 stitches were 
taken last November when he was cut 
fumbling in the dark for the garbage 
can. He has appealed to George East- 
ment of the Olympic Track and Field 
Committee for a chance to compete in 
the final trials in September. 

Schul and Coach Igloi stood on a hill 
at the north end of the track the day 
after the 5,000 and watched the 1,500- 
meter race slowly, slowly take its course. 
O'Hara, troubled by a chest cold and a 
report that his father had had a heart 
attack the day before, was setting the 
pace and was extremely reluctant to do 
so. No one else would; certainly not the 
imperturbable Burleson, who knows to 
bide his time. Burleson sprinted — lit- 


erally — the last lap in 52.5 seconds, 
passing first Ryun, the head-rolling 17- 
year-old who had taken the lead, and 
O'Hara, who was momentarily boxed in 
as Ryun faltered. Ryun finished fourth 
behind Grelle. Burleson's winning time 
was equivalent to a 4:02.4 mile — ordi- 
nary time, disappointing time. Too bad 
for the peace of mind of the poor strate- 
gists who accepted the slow pace and 
finished in the ruck; all of them were 
four-minute niilers. 

"That is not running, that is sprint,” 
said Igloi from his vantage point on the 
hill. “Anybody can wait three quarter 
and then speed up. That is bad." 

Schul said he would dearly love to be 
allowed to compete at 1,500 meters in 
Los Angeles. “I might not win,” he said, 
“and it doesn't matter, because I'm al- 
ready qualified lor the 5,000 meters. But 
I'd sure make those guys run." 

The I7winnersat Randalls Island need 
only “demonstrate their fitness” from 
now to September to remain U.S. Olym- 
pic team members. The other 86 who 
survived the cut arc now eligible for Los 
Angeles in September. Bob Hayes has 
been allowed to join them for the final 
trials, and there will be rulings on oth- 
ers who have applied for special con- 
sideration. In any case, they will all run 
there, all the 86. Or they surely won't 
run in Tokyo. end 



STILL TOO TENDER 
TO BE A TIGER 



Against Eddie Machen, Floyd Patterson again tried to prove himself. All 
he proved was that he doesn't want to hurt anyone by TEX MAULE 


Patterson's pleasure in winning was soured by disappointment in his own performance. 


L ast Sunday evening, shortly after 
Floyd Patterson had defeated Ed- 
die Machen in 12 rounds of boxing that 
would never frighten Cassius Clay back 
into training, Floyd received two visi- 
tors in his Stockholm dressing room. 
One. wearing a neat, gray Ivy League 
suit, was Ingcmar Johannson. “You too 
nice, Floyd,” said Ingemar. The other, 
wearing a jaunty bow tie. was Nat Flei- 
scher, the publisher of Ring magazine, 
who announced triumphantly that Floyd 
Patterson had moved up. that he was 
now the No. 2 challenger for the heavy- 
weight championship. 

Both were right, of course. Floyd is a 
nice man, too nice to be a professional 
fistfighter, but despite this he is also 
unquestionably superior — just as he has 
always been — to the five men over whom 
he had just leapfrogged from his old 
ranking down in seventh place: Doug 
Jones, Zora Folley, Cleveland Wil- 
liams, Ernest Terrell and Machen. It 
was a little difficult to understand, how- 
ever, why Floyd was so cheered by 
Fleischer’s statement. For one thing, 
still above him stand Clay and Sonny 
Liston, and exactly why Floyd should 
ever want to fight either of them — he 
has plenty of money and his health— is 
a question that not even Patterson can 
adequately explain. Beyond that, his 
sudden rise in Ring’s form chart had no 
more relation to reality than his precipi- 
tous drop from the top to his place be- 
hind Jones, Folley, etc. immediately 
after his back-to-back and back-on- 
the-canvas first-round knockouts at the 
hands of Liston. He was no worse a fight- 
er after his losses to Liston than he had 
been before, and he is no better a fighter 
now after his wins over Machen and 
Sante Amonti, the inept Italian heavy- 
weight he defeated on points in Sweden 
last January. He is still fast and strong 
and game — but he stiff is easy to hit. He 
still is acutely aware of helplessness, in 
himself or in others, including those he 
hurts in the ring. He still lacks the ego- 
centric concentration of the true ath- 
lete, the single-minded aggressiveness 
of the great fighter, the consuming need 
to conquer or destroy everything in his 
way. 

In the 1 1th round of the fight last 
Sunday he caught Machen against the 
ropes and hit him with a powerful right 
hand that sliced open Eddie’s face and 
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sent him to his knees. The mandatory 
eight-count rule, which requires that 
fighters knocked off their feet must take 
a count of eight before resuming battle, 
had been waived for the meeting, and 
Machcn popped back to his feet at once, 
though dazed and with blood streaming 
down his face. It was an opportunity — 
an opponent momentarily helpless — that 
would have been capitalized on imme- 
diately by a Rocky Marciano or a Cas- 
sius Clay ora Sonny Liston. But Patter- 
son stood quietly by and waited, looking 
at Machen with a curious half smile on 
his face. He did not move in for the kill, 
and Machcn quickly recovered. 

This was the maneuver — or rather, the 
nonmaneuver — that upset Johansson. 
“You take a step back when you should 
not.” he told Patterson in the dressing 
room. "You had him hurt maybe five, 
six times. Why you don’t move in? You 
must take a step forward, Floyd." Pat- 
terson looked at him enigmatically and 
did not reply. Later, however, Patter- 
son said, "I was winning the 11th round 
when I hurt him, and 1 looked in his 
face and I saw hurt and defeat. This 
is a man who has had a hard life. He 
has been broke and in a mental insti- 
tution. Should I knock him down fur- 
ther for my own good? I was winning. 

I didn't have to hurt him." Then he add- 
ed, "rle fought a good fight. He deserves 
a shot at Clay more than I do. He's broke 
and he's been down, and he deserves 
it.” 

This kindliness of Floyd’s, a reflection 
of his hunger for friendship, for approv- 
al, for recognition, has its counterpart 
in his fear and resentment of disapprov- 
al, his touchiness, his moodiness. Before 
the light in Stockholm (from which 
he earned SI 00,000, as a crowd of 40,- 
000 damp Swedes paid approximately 
5300,000 dollars to watch on a rainy 
northern evening), Floyd annoyed even 
his enthusiastic Scandinavian admirers 
by sequestering himself like a moody 
Garbo in a small resort town 300 miles 
from Stockholm. He strained the abun- 
dant friendship most of the Swedish 
press has for him by making himself 
very hard to find for interviews. "I 
spent three days in Ronneby trying to 
talk to him,” one Swedish reporter said, 
“and finally 1 got to see him for 20 min- 
utes. Is this the Patterson we liked so 
well? 1 do not think so." 


‘‘He misses Cus D’Amato,” said a 
man who is close to Patterson, referring 
to Floyd's first and longtime manager, 
from whom he is estranged. ‘‘He tries to 
do everything himself now' — run the 
camp, worry about the money, take 
legal advice, everything. D’Amato used 
to do all that and keep him away from 
everyone so that he could concentrate 
on fighting. And then you have to re- 
member that he was raised by Cus. When 
Cus first got him he was just a kid who 
didn’t know anything about anything. 
All he knows and all his attitudes he 
got from D’Amato, including his sus- 
picions and prejudices and his quickness 
to resent. He’s got all of D’Amato’s 
craftiness without D’Amato’s back- 
ground and intelligence.” 

In one of his rare colloquies with a 
member of the press, Patterson said, ‘‘I 
have to prove something. If I could pre- 
view a fight and see that I would be 
destroyed I would still fight. If 1 had to 
fight every day for seven days I would 
do it to prove myself.” He focused all 
of his attention on the task at hand: 
beating Machcn, proving himself. Al- 
though his brother Ray, who served as 
a sparring partner in his camp, could 
have had a fight on the card with Floyd 
and Machcn, Patterson turned thumbs 
down on the grounds that he had to 
give his entire concentration to his 
own bout and did not want to have to 
worry about his brother at the same 
time. In his final day with his sparring 
partners, he fought strenuously. After a 
round in which he had scored heavily to 
Floyd’s head, brother Ray came back to 
his corner and said doubtfully to a train- 
er, ‘“They said to let them go, didn't 
they? You belter ask Florio if he meant 
it.” Dan Florio, Patterson’s old trainer 
and current manager, meant it, and in 
the last round of training the brothers 
went at each other at top speed, almost 
viciously. 

In the fight, Floyd was hit easily by 
Machcn's left at first, but then Eddie 
abandoned his old style of the dancer 
and plodded in at Patterson. He was ef- 
fective in the infighting and jolted Pat- 
terson’s head back with short right up- 
percuts, but he never seemed sure of 
himself. Afterward, Eddie said, ‘‘He hit 
me some hurting punches, but 1 never 
felt like I might go down. He never 
had me in any trouble, and there was 


two, three times I had him hurt. But 
I’m not used to this moving-in style. 
I’m not blaming anybody, but I might 
have done better staying back and hit- 
ting. You can’t fight one way seven 
years and another way for five fights 
and feel natural. I charged him too 
much, and I wasn’t on balance to follow 
up the good shots." 

Machcn set the pattern of the fight in 
the first round, moving to Patterson and 
trying to get close to him so that Floyd's 
punching power would be smothered. 
He succeeded fairly well, but Patterson 
was accurate with a quick left jab. Once 
he backed out of the infighting with a 
strong combination of four punches to 
the body which stopped Machcn in his 
tracks, and after that Machen was cau- 
tious about breaking away from the 
clinches. Several times Machen was 
caught solidly as he moved forward, 
but Patterson was reluctant to follow 
up. After he cut Machen in the 1 1th and 
let him recover, Eddie moved in him- 
self with a solid left hook that knocked 
Floyd back into his own corner, and as 
the round ended he followed that with 
his best combination of the night. In 
the next and final round, he had Patter- 
son pinned to the ropes at one point, 
but when the bell ended the fight. Ref- 
eree Teddy Waltham, the only official, 
did not hesitate. He walked directly to 
Patterson's corner and raised his hand. 
Waltham scored the fight 59 points for 
Patterson to 49 for Machcn— nine 
rounds to one, with two even — and al- 
though most of the ringside experts 
gave Machen a better share of the scor- 
ing than that, there was no question that 
Patterson had won. 

But though Floyd proved something 
—that he could beat Machen and that 
he had courage (he took real punish- 
ment at times from Machcn without 
flinching and without losing his poise) 
—he still has not achieved his nagging, 
nebulous, never-satisfied ambition of 
proving himself. He showed occasional 
flashes of his brilliant drumbeat com- 
binations, but always there was his in- 
ability to make himself punish an in- 
jured opponent. 

When it was all over, Dan Florio 
shook his head in disgust. "He wants 
to pick them up,” Florio said. ‘‘He 
knocks them down, he wants to pick 
them up.” end 
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Emerson (/eft) and Stolle. made it 


/uoging for low backhands. Australia's naughty boys. 


the finals, where Emerson 


THE OUTCASTS ARE COUNTED IN 

Roy Emerson and Fred Stolle > in disfavor down under since February, are back in the Davis Cup picture after a 
Wimbledon performance that may yet prove the racket to be mightier than the sword by JOHN LOVESEY 


S hortly before Roy Emerson beat 
Fred Stolle to win the singles title at 
Wimbledon last week, both players re- 
ceived telegrams from the Lawn Tennis 
Association of Australia congratulating 
them on reaching the finals. It was a curi- 
ously warm gesture on the part of the 
LTAA, which, in a fit of pique last Feb- 
ruary, banned both Emerson and Stolle 
from the association, thus making them 
ineligible to represent their country in 
Davis Cup play Emerson, Stolle and 
two other players had defied an associa- 
tion order to remain in Australia until 
April and had. instead, gone on an over- 
seas lour. “When they realize we arc 
adamant," roared LTAA President Nor- 
man Strange at the time, ‘ they will be- 
have differently in the future. Some of 
them flout our authority all the time." 

That was in February Now, five 
months later, Emerson and Stolle held 
telegrams of best wishes from the very 


man who had banned them. "Just nor- 
mal procedure," said Strange from Aus- 
tralia. “We aren't trying to soft-soap 
them." Perhaps not. but chances are very 
good that when Australia plays its Davis 
Cup match against Canada next week 
Emerson and Stolle w ill be present — and 
in action. For many weeks Cup Captain 
Harry Hopman has been working hard 
at a truce. Not long ago. in a long tele- 
phone conversation, he succeeded in per 
suading Emerson to write a letter to 
Strange expressing his desire to play on 
the team and promising, as president of 
the Australian players’ association, that 
next year he and his fellow outcasts will 
not play tennis outside the country un- 
til the end of February. 

And so Strange is faced with an awk- 
ward choice. If he receives Emerson and 
Stolle back into the family, he yields 
control of the game in Australia to the 
players. If he stands firm, Australia has 


little chance of winning back the Davis 
Cup and probably will not even reach the 
Challenge Round against the U.S. Since 
reaching it is worth 550,000 to the chal- 
lenger, there is heavy pressure on Strange 
to welcome home Roy Emerson, the new 
Wimbledon champion. 

This year's Wimbledon tournament 
proved beyond a doubt that Emerson is 
the finest amateur tennis player in the 
world, although he docs not really have a 
natural gift for tennis. When he serves, 
for instance, he winds up like a wind- 
mill. stopping momentarily before going 
into the actual motion of hitting the ball. 
But he has speed and strength and all 
the instincts of a great athlete. At 14. he 
high-jumped 5 feet 10 inches and broad- 
juniped 22 feet. 

Now 28, Emerson is married and the 
father of a one-year-old son. He is em- 
ployed as a public relations man for a 
cigarette company, a situation that is 



What do you call a wagon with a 5-year or 50,000-mile warranty? 


A product of Chrysler Corporation. No other 
wagons in America offer the solid protec- 
tion of a 5-year/50,000-mile warranty. A 
warranty that covers both parts and labor. 

Only Chrysler Corporation cars are built 
well enough to carry a warranty as strong 
as this. A fact well worth considering. 


How our S-year/SO, 000-mile engine and drive train warranty 
protects you: Chrysler Corporation confidently warrants all ot the 
» following vital parts of its 1964 cars for 5 years or 50.000 miles, whichever 
3* comes first, durino which time any such partsthat prove detective in ma- 

* teria! and workmanship will be replaced or repaired at a Chrysler Motors 
St Corporation Authorized Dealer's place of business without charge for 

* such parts or labor: engine block, head and internal parts, intake mani- 
?? fold, water pump, transmission case and internal parts (excepting 
$ manual clutch), torque converter, drive shaft, universal joints, rear axle 
St and differential, and rear wheel bearings. REQUIRED MAINTENANCE; 
& The following maintenance services are required under the warranty— 
^ change engine oil every 3 months or 4.000 miles, whichever comes first: 

replace oil filter every second oil change ; clean carburetor air filter every 
St 6 months and replace it every two years: and every 6 months furnish 
evidence of this required service to a Chrysler Motors Corporation 
^ Authorized Dealer and request him to certify receipt of such evidence 
St and your car's mileage. Simple enough lor such important protection. 
St 
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L IME JUIC E 


ease 


it’s lime time 


It's summer and Rose's is 
here! Don't you know what 
happens when you add 
Rose's Lime Juice to gin or 
vodka? Instead of a martini, 
you have a gimlet. 


The gimlet is for people 
who hate candied summer 
cocktails and usually make 
a mess of them anyway,- it is 
for thirsty people who have 
outgrown soda pop and tea 
with ice in it; it is a tropical 
drink that gets its curious 
taste from the bitter-sweet 
calypso limes Rose's uses. 
They are grown onfy in 
the West Indies. 


Gimlets are made with 
one part Rose's to four or 
five parts gin or vodka. 
You drink gimlets all year 
'round, of course. But 
summer is an especially 
propitious time to get 
started. You may never 
eat on olive again. 


THE OUTCASTS 



permissible under Australia's broad code 
of amateur standards. 

Fred Stolle also plugs for a cigarette 
company. (Stolle smokes live cigarettes a 
day. Emerson six.) Stolle is much the 
belter PR man. Ask him who employs 
him and the answer comes quick as a 
flash in the form of an open flip-top 
box. "Have one." he says. When he beat 
Chuck McKinley in the semifinals, one 
of Siolle's first off-court comments was 
that he was attending a cocktail party 
that evening given by hjs managing di- 
rector and that such victories as this 
made the boss smile. 

It was a miserable tournament for the 
l .S. players. Dennis Ralston, with no 
practice on grass since December's Davis 
Cup matches, flew to London the night 
before the first round and was promptly 
beaten. So was gangling Frank Froeh- 
ling. who had reached the finals at For- 
est Hills last year, beating Roy Emerson 
in the process. 

One by one, the other Americans 
dropped — 4 1 -year-old Tom Brow n and 
1 7-ycar-old Cliff Richey, Ron Holmberg, 
Davis Cuppers Arthur Ashe. Marty 
Riessen and Gene Scott until only 
Chuck McKinley, last year's Wimbledon 
champion, remained. At no time during 
the tournament did McKinley look 
sharp, yet he kept hustling and winning. 
Then he met Stolle in the semifinals. Mc- 
Kinley won the first set and broke 
Stollc's serve for a 2- 1 lead in the second. 
But in the next game McKinley double- 
faulted twice to lose the game and his 
momentum. Stolle won the second set: 
even so. McKinley fought back to come 
within one point of winning the third. 
Then Stolle sent McKinley's serve w his- 
tling past him. and McKinley never 
threatened again. 

Nor did the U.S. women fare any bet- 
ter at Wimbledon. Nancy Richey at- 
tracted the crowds with her Helen Wills- 
hkc sun visor and her hard ground 
strokes, but she was beaten in the quar- 
ter-finals by Australia's Lesley Turner. 
Billie Jean Moflitt, a finalist last year, 
was beaten again by Margaret Smith of 
Australia, this time in the semifinals. 

In the finals it was Miss Smith, the de- 
fending champion, against Maria Bueno 
of Brazil, Wimbledon champion in 1959 
and I960. Margaret Smith is a big, rangy 
girl who hits the ball as hard as most 
men. Miss Bueno, at 24 three years older 
than Margaret, can also hit the ball hard, 
but there is a grace to her movements 


that Miss Smith, and indeed everyone 
else, lacks. 

Because she is older and because she 
still shows signs of weakness from the 
case of hepatitis she contracted in 1961. 
Maria Bueno was the underdog, even 
though she had beaten Miss Smith at 
Forest Hills last year. But in the first set. 
with the score 4-4, Margaret got the jit- 
ters. "I clamped up," she later said. Serv- 
ing at 15 40, she sent her second serve 
a good six feet wide of the center line 
Jumping on this opportunity. Miss 
Bueno held serve to win the first set. 

In the second set Miss Smith moved 
out in front 4-0 and it seemed she was 
on her way. but Maria proved she was 
far from finished by evening it up at 
4 4. Margaret eventually won the set 


9 7. but Miss Bueno wrapped up the 
championship by winning the third set 
easily. 6 3. In gaining her third Wimble- 
don championship, Maria earned the un- 
qualified right to be mentioned in the 
same breath with such players as Su- 
zanne Lenglen and Helen Wills. Her 
movements on the court were truly love- 
ly. a welcome reminder of the beauty of 
tennis {.see next pof’c). 

And so at the traditional post-tourna- 
ment ball Maria Bueno danced with Roy 
Emerson. When it was over. Maria 
packed to leave for her next tournament. 
Emerson went to Sweden, where he w as 
expecting another telegram. end 

FOR MORE ON TENNIS. ITS APPEAL. 


COLOR AND HUMOR, TURN 


PAGE 


TENNIS 

ITS EARLY CHARMS 
AND LASTING JOYS 


It begins, often, with the child drawing a line 
in chalk across the garage door. His racket is 
slightly bent, having been left outside during 
the last rain, and the ball he hits has long 
since lost its fuzz. No matter. He is playing 
tennis and he is having fun. Later, as an 
adult, he will insist on an expensive racket, 
worry about his serve and rejoice when he 
sends a backhand whistling down the line. 
Bill Ti/den once said: "There is no sensation 
in the sporting world so enjoyable to me as 
that when / meet a tennis ball ! ust right , " and 

PHOTOGRAPH BV DAVID ATTlE 


the young man will know what Ti/den meant. 
Still later, when his legs tell him that two sets 
of doubles are quite enough, long after he has 
stopped worrying about his serve, he will still 
enjoy the game, for the exercise and compan- 
ionship it gives him. 

Today tennis is played all over the world, 
in Saigon, Copenhagen, Budapest and Kala- 
mazoo. It is played on grass, day, cement, 
wood, asphalt and mud, by kings, queens, 
presidential candidates and an estimated 12 
million other people. There are tournaments 
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for boys and girls 10 years old and under, and 
tournaments for gentlemen 70 years old and 
over. Father can play tennis with daughter, 
mother with son, all four together. It is a game 
of universal appeal. This week we salute the 
game of tennis. On the following 17 pages we 
present a lesson in net play, a nostalgic look 
at the indoor courts of the old Long Island 
estates and an account of one man's prob- 
lems in having his own court. And, beginning 
on page 56, we offer a c/oseup of a player 
who at 50 can still beat most men half his age. 
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During the past few months Bill Talbert has been teaching his 1 2-year-old son Peter how to play net. We felt that 
Talbert's instructions to his son would also be of interest to our readers, from 12-year-olds on up. What follows 
is intended solely for those who have never played net, those who have played it only under direct order from a 
partner and those who have played it with gusto but without effect. In short, it is intended for most tennis players 


A WAY TO BETTER NET PLAY 


BY BILL TALBERT 

You have been invited to play doubles 
with friends, and the moment has arrived 
when your partner is about to serve and 
you must play net. Of course, there is no 
tennis law that insists you have to play 
net, but you should want to. Tennis, 
even at club level, has become a serve- 
and-volley game and. in doubles espe- 
cially, the team that controls the net 
generally will win. 


THE GRIP 

So there you are, up at the net. The first 
thing you should do is choose a grip. 
Take the throat of your racket in your 
left hand and with your right shake hands 
with the handle. This is the forehand grip. 
Move the hand an eighth of a turn to the 
left and you have the backhand grip. 
Most top players — Gonzalez, Kramer, 
Budge— use a backhand grip when they 


volley. A few others prefer the forehand. 
Either is perfectly correct, and you should 
settle on the one th,at feels most com- 
fortable. The important thing is to use 
only one grip when you volley. Hit your 
forehand and backhand volleys with the 
same grip. At net you simply do not 
have time to switch from one grip to 
another, as you do when you are hitting 
from the backcourt. Too often players 



Racket held high, ready to volley quickly to either side. Bill Talbert (left) stands at net, using the forehand, or shake-hands, grip shown above. 

NEIL LEI PER 
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NET PLAY conliimeil 



do try to switch grips, which explains 
why so many of their volleys go straight 
up, straight down — just about anywhere 
except over the net into the other court. 
It may feel a little awkward at first, hit- 
ting a forehand volley with a backhand 
grip, but you will get used to it and be 
better off doing it. 

STANCE 

I shudder every time I see a player stand- 
ing at the net, arms at his sides, racket 
pointing down. No wonder he is beaten 
so often by easy shots. You must be ready 
up there. You should hold the racket 
right out in front of you so that the tip 


As Talbert shows his son Peter, the volley should be like a jab in boxing, not a full swing. Below, his wrist locked, Peter makes a good volley. 
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of it is pointing straight ahead. Keep 
your left hand at the throat of the racket 
for balance. This way you will be able to 
move the racket as quickly as possible. 

It is also important to keep mentally 
alert. The best way I know of doing this 
is to expect every shot to be yours. Think: 
“This shot is coming at me." If it does 
not. no harm done. If it docs, you will 
be ready. There is no reason why you 
should not be alert at the net. 

THE VOLLEY 

And so, alert, racket up, grip set, you 
await the start of the point. Your part- 
ner serves, and your opponent hits his 
return — right at you. Well, at least you 
were expecting it, so you are not sur- 
prised. Now, if you have never played 
net, or if you have played it only when 
ordered to, chances are you will stand 
aside and let your partner take it. if he 
can. This, of course, is a mistake. If you 
have always enjoyed playing net but 
usually have missed more shots than you 
have made, chances are you will take a 
healthy swing at the ball. This is also a 
mistake. Do not swing at the ball when 


you volley. Balls hit at you at the net 
generally have so much speed that all 
you need do is block them. If the op- 
ponent's shot is weak, you can add a 
little punch to your volley, like a boxer's 
jab. Keep your wrist locked and jab. but 
do not take a backswing. Oh. if your 
opponent should hit a real lollipop over 
the net, swing ahead and have fun. But 
if you insist on swinging at fast shots 
which are coming at you from close 
range your chances of hitting the ball 
where you want it to go are small. Most 
likely you will be late, like a batter 
swinging at a good fast ball. By blocking 
the ball your racket w ill have become, in 
effect, a tennis backboard, and back- 
boards fail to return very few shots. 

You may argue at this point, especial- 
ly if you have never played net, that your 
reflexes are not nearly quick enough to 
make volleys, to block off a fast shot hit 
at point-blank range. It is true that some 
people have quicker reflexes than others, 
but just about everyone can react fast 
enough to play net. Have you ever seen 
a player duck out of the way of a shot 
hit, say, right at his chin? The shot. 


he thinks, came at him too fast to hit, 
and he considers himself lucky to have 
moved his head while he still had it. 
But if he had enough time to move his 
head he probably had enough time to 
volley the ball. Chances are he was not 
expecting the shot, and when it came he 
panicked and ducked. 



Talbert crouches for a lo w volley, keeping his rack et parallel to the ground. This gi ves him a better angle than if he had remained upright ( a bo ve >. 
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NET PLAY continued 



Panic is not an unnatural feeling at 
the net. A good way to overcome it is 
to have someone toss balls at you, slow- 
ly at first, but with increasing speed. 
When it is no longer foreign to you to 
have a ball coming at you, you will feel 
more at ease. 

Of course, not every shot will come 
directly at you. Suppose one of your 
opponents hits a shot wide of you, yet 
within range of your outstretched arm. 
Faced with this situation, too many 
players simply reach out like a first base- 
man stretching for a wide throw and 
volley the ball for better or worse. Usu- 
ally worse. In tennis there is no bag to 
keep your foot on, and there is no need 
to act as though there is. You should 
step into the ball. If you can volley the 
ball at close range — say a foot or two 
from your body — you will have much 
better control in making the shot. 

Along similar lines, if you have to 
volley a ball that has fallen below the 
level of the net, you must get down to 
it. Bend the knees, crouch. You cannot 
expect to make an effective volley of a 
low ball standing stiff-legged. Inciden- 
tally, you should always try to get to the 
ball while it is above the level of the net. 


You want to volley the ball down and 
make the opponents hit the ball up. That 
is what tennis is all about. It is a cardinal 
sin to Jet a ball drop when you might 
have hit it sooner. 

THF. OVERHEAD 

The overhead is an essential part of the 
net game, for as soon as you have shown 
you can volley well, your opponents will 
stop trying to hit the ball past you and 
start trying to lob it over you. Unless 
you can return these lobs with overheads, 
your entire net game will suffer. 

The overhead swing should be short 
and lethal; I like to compare it to ham- 
mering a nail in a wall just over your 
head. You do not wind up and clout the 
nail, because chances are good you will 
miss. And you will miss the ball if you 
try to hit it the same way. The shorter 
the swing, the less room there is for er- 
ror. But don't forget to hit the ball and 
hit it hard, arm fully extended at the 
point of contact. 

Nor should your feet leave the ground 
when you hit an overhead, except when 
absolutely necessary. If you learn to get 
back quickly, it should not be necessary 
to jump often. 


Lastly, do not be overly concerned 
where you hit your overhead. More over- 
heads arc missed because the player was 
trying to check the last-second move- 
ments of the opponents. Forget that sort 
of thing and simply hit the ball. 

POSITIONING 

I have not discussed where you should 
stand at the net because so much de- 
pends on how effective your volleying 
and overhead arc. I recently played ten- 
nis against a good player who was not 
very tall but who Insisted on crowding 
the net. Now, it is a distinct advantage to 
play close to the net, because you can get 
more of a downward angle on your vol- 
leys, but this only applies if you are tall 
enough, or quick enough, to handle the 
lob. This fellow I was playing against 
was not. His partner would serve and 
charge the net, and it was the easiest 
thing in the world to lob over them. 
They would have to run back and we 
would be at the net. If he had been my 
partner I would have said: “Look, move 
back a couple of steps. You just don't 
have the overhead to play that close.” 

In general, I would say the proper place 
to play when your partner is serving or 
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when your partner is receiving serve is 
about two yards inside the service line 
and a couple of feet inside the doubles 
alley. But position must remain a flexi- 
ble thing, depending on your ability, the 
ability of your opponents and how the 
match is going. 

POACHING 

When you have learned how to volley, 
you should practice it often in matches. 
A good volleyer can dominate an other- 
wise even game, but only if he is ag- 
gressive. If you allow a steady stream of 
service returns to float back across the 
middle of the net, many of which lead to 
points for the opponents, you have your- 
self to blame. You should be cutting off 
those shots at the net — if not all of them, 
at least some. This is called poaching, 
and not enough players practice it. 

Poaching requires good timing. If you 
start moving across the court too soon, 
your opponent will hit the ball behind 
you down the alley. If you leave too late 
— well, you arc too late. You must wait 
until the moment that your opponent 
commits himself to his shot. It is very 
much like the steal in baseball. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have played a lot of tennis 
with Jackie Robinson and. as you can 
imagine, Jackie is an excellent poacher. 

Always keep alert to the tide of battle 
during a point. If, for instance, your 
partner has laced a return at the feet of 
your opponent, be prepared to poach. 
That opponent must hit the ball up to 
clear the net, a weak shot, a shot you 
should try to put away. But if your op- 
ponent is about to volley a ball from the 
height of his shoulders, better hold your 
ground, for he will be hitting the ball 
down, an attacking shot. 

Poaching accomplishes two things. If 
successful, it wins points, abruptly. Sec- 
ondly, it rattles the opponent. Knowing 
that the net man likes to poach puts 
the opponent under pressure. Is he going 
to cross this time? Should I try to hit 
it down his alley? Thoughts like these 
can make an inexperienced player hit 
shots everywhere but in the court. It 
can even bother experienced players. 

When I was captain of the U.S. Davis 
Cup team in 1 953, it was pretty clear that 
a crucial match would be the doubles. I 
had Tony Trabcrt and Vic Scixas. The 
Australians were going to use Lew Hoad 
and Rex Hartwig, and they were, on the 
record, a better team than our boys. I 
felt we had to do something to upset 


them, so I tried an old system Gardnar 
Mulloy and I had often used. Just before 
one of our players was to serve, the other 
would turn his back to Hoad and Hart- 
wig and signal whether or not he was 
about to poach. That way the server 
would know and could cover up for his 
partner, that is, rush the net on the side 
of the court his poaching partner had 
just vacated. But the real value of this 
signal system is that it created a psycho- 
logical barrier for Hoad and Hartwig. It 
gave them something to worry about. 
Trabert and Scixas won in straight sets. 

Equally disconcerting to opponents is 
the fake poach. To lean on baseball 
again, the fake poach is similar to Maury 
Wills taking a long lead from first base, 
breaking toward second with the pitch 
and stopping after three steps. The last 
thing the pitcher secs as he turns his 
head toward the plate is Wills streaking 
toward second, and this cannot help his 
pitching. Faking a poach is equally dis- 
tracting to a man returning a serve. See- 
ing you break early, he may try to hit 
the ball behind you, in which case you 
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Hilling an overhead is like hammering a 
nail in a wall above your head. You do not 
take a wild swing al the nail, or the hall 
either. Keep the swing short and lethal. 
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will be right there waiting for it. Even if 
he hits the ball cross-court, chances are 
it will not be a good shot. 

COURT MANNERS 

Let me stress that there is nothing un- 
ethical or unsportsmanlike about poach- 
ing or faking a poach. You should use 
all the little tricks you can. Above all. 
if the opponents are having success with 
a certain pattern of play, you should 
employ any legitimate tactic to disrupt 
that pattern. You may continue to lose, 
but at least you will not be losing the 
same way. 

There are, however, questions of taste 
in tennis. In a friendly game you can 
poach too much and spoil everyone's 
game. It isn't any fun playing with some- 
one who poaches on every shot, or who 
isalwaystryingcomplicatcd shots. I agree 
that it’s great to try a crazy shot — a 
difficult lob volley or an impossibly sharp 
angle — but not on every shot. It’s nice 
to win, and a strong net game will help 
you win, but the main point is for all 
players to have fun. emo 




Along the North Shore of Long Island stand the 
old indoor tennis courts of the great estates, 
monuments to an era of elegance. During the 
1920s and 1930s some of the wealthiest famil- 
ies in the country — Vanderbilts, Whitneys, Tiffa- 
nys, Phippses, Pulitzers— lived on these estates, 
and tennis was their game. The "Architectural 
Record" in 1929 commented that the leisure 
class was looking for new ways to develop its 
taste for sport on a year-round basis. The an- 
swer was the "sports house." And houses they 
were, albeit huge ones, ornately decorated, 
with skylighted roofs. On the courts society 
mingled with tennis champions, to the satis- 
faction of both. When it rained for a week at 
Forest Hills one year, Alice Marble and Sarah 
Palfrey practiced for their semifinal match on 
the Whitney court. But those days are gone. 

Today most of the old courts have been put to 
other uses. One has been used as a greenhouse, 

:A.Nf ERA OF EREOANOR 

another as a movie studio, while a number of 
the others have become private clubs. The era 
of elegance is over, but on the next four pages 
is a nostalgic glimpse of the way it used to be. 
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SPORES CAR8 such as this Bugetti filled drive- 
ways on tennis weekends. The Bradley Martin court 
CrightJ had a linoleum surface and was decorated 
with famil y hunting trophies. Many tennis champions of 
the 1930s — Riggs. Budge. Shields — used to play here. 






A PERSONAE MEMORY 


OLDEST and one 
of the most splendid 
tennis houses is the 
Whitney court, built 
in 1903. Ivy grows 
on the walls, serv- 
ing as a good back- 
ground for tennis. 


To kids, the indoor court was a marvelous 
playground, and tennis was only one of 
the wonders to be enjoyed. We started our 
tennis there, of course, and in the old days 
( 1 930s) there was always a resident profes- 
sional on hand, plus two full-time ground- 
keepers. A hundred feet from the entrance 
to the court was an outdoor grass court. 
We were never allowed to play on it except 
at the invitation of my uncle, C. V. Whit- 
ney, and then only when he himself was 
playing. These invitations came on sud- 
den notice, like a command performance, 
when some notable guest was a late scratch 
from a scheduled game. 

One thrill about the indoor court was to 
sit quietly on the small balcony and watch 
the great players who came out from New' 
York to play there. My uncle was only an 
average player, but he liked to play with 
the best. I remember watching him team 
with Don Budge against Frank Shields 
and Sarah Palfrey and thinking I was luck- 
ier than if I had been at Wimbledon. Later 
I remember Budge telling C.V.W. (prob- 
ably out of courtesy) that it was the finest 
indoor surface in the world, and this, need- 
less to say, was repeated by me to every 
schoolmate or pal that I asked over to 
play there. 

The pro gave us all lessons, and when we 
started to think we were pretty hot, he'd 
cool us oflTby taking our allowance money 
in a series of matches in which we would 
start off - every game at 30-love or 40-love, 
only to discover that the pro, who for 
weeks had been hitting gentle balls within 
easy range of us, now could bear down 
like an angry Bill Tilden. 

The indoor court, in its heyday, was 
like the first of the cellar rumpus rooms: 
you could do just about everything there. 
While tennis was going on, you could play 
pool in the enormous upper living room; a 
piano was there, too, and countless huge 
soft sofas. Off to one end of the building 
was an indoor pool, heated in winter, and 
in the men's dressing room were displays 
of body-building and weight-reducing 


equipment that would have made Vic Tan- 
ny envious. It had a hotbox and a special 
needle shower. Across the driveway, 100 
yards away in a building that was mostly 
the estate's office and carpentry shop, were 
squash courts and a bowling alley. In 
short, if you wanted sport in Old West- 
bury, there was something for everyone, 
and in those days everyone took advan- 
tage of it. 

The tennis court was always cleared by 
5 p.m. of all manner of kids and their pals. 
The superintendent, a firm, gravel-voiced 
man named Harry Kent, would order us 
out of the building while he and his as- 
sistant rolled and brushed the court. They 
would open a box of balls and lay the 
rackets carefully on the big center table. 
Beside it were pitchers of ice water and 
lemonade, and sometimes iced tea. 

Then, down from New York in their 
town cars would come the businessmen to 
play a game of doubles before dinner. If 
invited, we could reenter the building and 
watch from the small balcony. Any gig- 
gling or horseplay on our part and we 
were shouted out of sight. 

When C.V.W. moved away, first to Cal- 
ifornia and then to Kentucky, the court 
belonged more to my generation, but we 
played less and less. When the place was 
sold to Norman Blankman. he kept the 
court active and ran it like a club, with 
Frank Shields in charge. The last time 
C.V.W. had anything to do with it he 
gave an enormous coming-out party for 
his daughter. Lester Lanin's band played 
where Don Budge had once played, and 
the lights that had burned for years until 
late at night while all of us ran about chas- 
ing tennis balls now burned until people's 
dancing feet were weary. 

The last time I was in the court was 
when Blankman sponsored an art show 
there. It was sad for me. A great part 
of my early life was spent in the indoor 
court, and now I don't particularly care 
if I ever go back inside the place or not. In 
fact. I'd rather not.— Whitney Tower 
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PLEASE 
KEEP YOUR DOG 

OFF 
MY COURT 


When a man builds his own tennis court, he finds he has a lot more 
to worry about than his own faulty backhand by E. J. KAHN JR. 


It is the end of a lovely carly-summer 
* afternoon on Cape Cod. My wife is 
at a neighbor's, attending an emergency 
meeting of the Empty-beer-can Pickup 
Committee. My oldest son is at the 
beach, courting a waitress before she 
goes to work. My second son, who vol- 
unteered an hour ago to retrieve a tennis 
ball that a woman with a nice smile but 
no backhand hit over a fence and into 
some bushes, is in the bathroom dabbing 
at himself with the newest miracle cure 
for poison ivy. My youngest son is play- 
ing Little League ball, and will come 
home a hero or sick to his stomach. My 
house guests arc napping. I am on our 
clay tennis court, brushing, sweeping, 
watering and rolling. My labor done, I 
return to my house for a beer, and I have 
scarcely wet my lips when I hear the 
familiar, pleasant sound of racket w-hack- 
ing ball. 1 rush to a window and peer out. 
On my neatly laundered court, two men 
are stamping and snorting. I know only 
one of them. His name is unimportant, 
but our family nickname for him is Di- 
votdigger. I sigh, but 1 am not really 
cross. The best things in this world — 
like having one’s very own tennis court 
— are not cheaply won or lightly held. 

Our summer place is at Truro, 1 0 miles 
from the curving outer tip of Cape Cod. 
Some local vacationers fritter away their 
days playing golf, like ambulatory pin- 
ball machines, or lie on the beach, like 


dead snails, or pursue helpless clams, 
like seagulls, but I am a tennis enthusiast, 
like any sensible person. So is my wife, 
and so are our sons. Sometimes I think 
they may become tennis bums. 

Truro has no public tennis courts. 
When we began coming here, some 15 
years ago, there were two private courts, 
one surfaced with asphalt and the other 
with clay — or rather, the ravaged rem- 
nants of clay. Two couples jointly rented 
the house adjoining the clay court one 
summer. They had been intimate friends, 
but before the season was over the hus- 
bands got into an awful row about the 
upkeep of the court, and the wives all 
but stopped speaking to each other. Nei- 
ther couple has returned to the Cape 
since, and I understand there has been a 
divorce in one household and a chronic 
stutter in the other. 

In spite of this disturbing background, 
my wife and I decided in the fall of 1962 
to build a court of our own. The existing 
Truro clay court had by then turned 
into a sand pit, and we were embarrassed 
about having spent most of our daylight 
hours for a dozen or so years at the old 
asphalt court, even though its owner was 
a man of unique tolerance and patience. 
To be sure, two new private courts — 
one clay, one asphalt — had been unveiled 
in Truro in 1961, but these attracted 
so many tennis buffs to the community 
that we feared our boys, compelled lime 

continued 
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KEEP OFF continued 


and time again to yield to adults who 
didn't know a lob volley from a drop 
shot, would turn sullen and might even 
run away. So we resolved to build our 
own court. A local pro who dabbles in 
carpentry agreed to be our general con- 
tractor. and he convinced us that a clay 
court would not only cost less than an 
all-weather one but would be easier on 
our feet. He was right about the feet. 

During the long, frustrating, tennis- 
less winter that followed, I was anxious 
to get into shape for the exciting sum- 
mer ahead, and I played a good deal of 
squash racquets and platform tennis. 
One day something happened to the 
shoulder of my serving arm. and I could 
not even sw ing a ping-pong paddle w ith- 
out wincing. My doctor referred me to 
an eminent physiotherapist, who said he 
thought he could cure me by summer- 
time but that it would involve three ses- 
sions a week for several months. While 
I was calculating what that would add 
up to, I got a call from my tennis pro, 
who told me what the court would add 
up to. Both sums were startling, and I 
was faced with a dilemma. Should I 


build the court I cherished or rebuild 
the shoulder without which I couldn't 
use the court? Ignoring everything I'd 
ever told my sons about thrift and pru- 
dence, I embarked simultaneously on 
both extravagant projects. 

That was the first winter. The second 
winter had its own dramatic moments. 
The pro had warned me that after we 
had used the court for one season it 
would probably require substantial re- 
habilitation. But neither he nor 1 had 
reckoned on a 100-mile-an-hour wind 
sweeping across Cape Cod and toppling 
a massive backboard of ours onto the 
court. In collapsing, it carried with it two 
stoul Fence posts and several hundred 
square feet of fencing. I heard about 
this mishap the day after it happened 
in a collect call from a year-round resi- 
dent of Truro, and after 1 put in a call 
to my pro we decided not to clean up 
the mess until spring. Throughout the 
winter considerate friends who were pass- 
ing through Truro kept breaking the sad 
news to me in phone calls — not all of 
them, happily, charged to me — and post- 
cards. After four such messages of con- 


dolence in a single week. I began to fear 
that although my physiotherapist had 
dismissed me I might have to betake my- 
self, for another high-priced round of 
ministrations, to a psychotherapist. 

Repairing the storm damage 1 allo- 
cated to the heading "Abnormal Main- 
tenance." For the owner of a clay court, 
however, worrying about maintenance is 
a normal slate of affairs. Based on my 
limited but intense experience, I should 
say that the minimum necessities for 
the upkeep of a court like mine consist 
of a large brush, a roller, running water. 
100 feet of hose, a wheelbarrow, a shov- 
el, a rake, a clay pile (these last four 
for filling in eroded spots caused by 
downpours) and, most essential of all, 
two brooms (for sweeping the tapes) 
and four boys. My wife and 1 had only 
the three boys and one broom our first 
tennis-court summer. We considered 
them adequate, but marginal. So for the 
current season we got a second broom. 
At the suggestion of our faithful tennis 
pro. we also got a garbage can. It was 
his idea that we place this near the court 
and keep loose tennis balls in it. Unfor- 
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tunatcly, passers-by who see the recepta- 
cle and do not understand its purpose 
throw garbage into it. 

The owner oC a new clay court takes 
pride in its appearance comparable to 
the pride of a new car owner in its ap- 
pearance An automobile, though, will 
function satisfactorily even when un- 
tidy. A clay court won’t. We aren't ter- 
ribly fussy about the way our guests 
dress. We don’t even insist that they 
wear whites. But we arc stuffy about 
shoes. Mr. Divotdiggcr, for instance, ac- 
quired his sobriquet from cavorting on 
our court in basketball sneakers with 
ridged, clay-chewing soles. 1 finally had 
to tell him that he was through unless 
he got some plain-soled shoes. He de- 
murred: he had read in Life that the gay 
set fancied tennis shoes this year. But 
when 1 insisted he drove into Province- 
town to stock up, taking his four chil- 
dren with him. They were furious, be- 
cause they wanted to go to the beach, and 
their father found it difficult to explain 
why they had to tag along with him. 

I like to spend the entire summer in 
Truro, near my beloved tennis court, 
not to mention my wife and sons. To 
salve my conscience, I try to work every 
morning. It is my feeling that the rest 
of the family should use the court while 
1 am working. They can have it at 
dawn, as far as I am concerned. The 
only trouble is that women and teen- 
agers sleep a good part of the morning, 
and they arc forever wanting to get on 
the court during my time. There also 
tends to be confusion as to just what my 
time is. I have instructed the tennis play- 
ers who more or less regularly frequent 
our premises that they are welcome to 
come around any day after lunch. The 
arrangement is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The players who eat lunch at noon 
turn up at one o'clock, the late-lunch 
crowd turns up at 3:30 and the brunch 
or skip-lunch people are apt to materi- 
alize at any hour. 

Nor has our tennis life been made any 
easier by the court’s location. It is vis- 
ible from a public road. One morning 
when nobody happened to be playing 
(I was in my study and everybody else 
was asleep), a car w ith New Jersey plates 
pulled into our driveway. A strange cou- 
ple in commcndably spotless whites 
hopped out, rackets in hand. I inter- 
cepted them. "May 1 help you?" 1 asked. 

"Never mind,” the man said. "We’re 
just going to play tennis.” 
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Have you tried the new Daiquiri Collins? 


Y OU CAN make this great new thirst- 
quencher in 30 seconds flat. All 
you need: Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix 
and dry, light Puerto Rican rum. 

Daiquiri Mix saves you the time. 
Look for it in food or liquor stores. 
Very important: Always insist on 
Puerto Rican rums— they’re extra dry. 


Recipe tor the Dai q uiri Collins: Fill a 
tall glass with ice. Add I oz. Daiquiri 
Mix, 2 ozs. Puerto Rican rum and a 
little water or club soda. Stir. 

Free recipe booklet with 31 delightful rum 
drinks. Write: Rum Booklet. Dept.S-2, 666 
Fifth Avc.. New York. N.Y. 10019. 

Daiquiri Mix is distributed by Wilbur-Ellis 
Co.. Inc., New York and Los Angeles. 



KEEP OFF continued 

‘‘Tin sorry, but this is a private court," 
1 said. 

"But there’s no one on it." the woman 
said shrilly. 

"Sh," I said. "You'll wake my wife." 

“Now, look," said the man loudly. 
“When we rented a place here for the 
summer, and God knows it wasn't cheap, 
the real-estate fellow' said there'd be 
plenty of tennis. This court is the only 
one we’ve seen, and we’re going to play 
on it.” 

"No, you’re not,” I said. I was un- 
aware until later, when my wife com- 
plained that my outcries had caused her 
to leap in alarm from her bed, that my 
own voice had risen. 

VVhen the lady appeared on the verge 
of tears, 1 relented. After all, the court 
was empty and, besides, it was high time 
my wife was up. 

The people we know, or with whom 
we are at least casually acquainted, have 
their own beguiling habits. One day last 
summer, while temporarily hors ile com- 
bat (1 had tripped over the roller chas- 
ing a deep lob), I did some research. Not 
counting ourselves and our house guests, 
we had 37 players — 12 men, II women 
and 14 children. Of all the requests these 
visitors made of us, the breakdown of 
the most frequent ones was as follows: 
“Can I use the phone?’’ (3 men, 1 1 wom- 
en, 1 child), “Can I use the bathroom?” 
(1 man, 6 women, 1 1 children), “We for- 
got our tennis balls; could you lend us 
some?” (2 men, 8 women, 4 children), 
“Do you happen to have a spare Band- 
Aid?” (2 women, 1 child), “Can I have 
a drink of water?” (1 man, 9 women, 14 
children), “My kids have never played 
tennis. Can they hit a few when you're 
finished?" (1 man, 7 women). 

The parents who hope their children 
can just hit a few sometimes wait to ask 
until the court has been brushed and the 
tapes have been swept. I have discovered 
that such children are rarely shod in ac- 
ceptable footwear and are often accom- 
panied by dogs, which can’t bear to be 
parted from them. 

A grape arbor overlooks one side of 
our court, and in its shade we have set 
out some chairs for spectators. The arbor 
is only five and a half feet high, and at 
its summit arc projecting horizontal slats 
of wood that can deal the unwary a wick- 
ed blow. One such accident occurred aft- 
er a men’s-doubles tournament I cooked 
up one weekend last August (we have 
a tournament whenever anyone in the 
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family feels like arranging one ). The tem- 
perature was close to 100 , and after the 
draw was made one player's wife said 
he’d have to default, because of the heat. 
He acquiesced, and his partner, forced 
to default, too, made some nasty cracks 
about henpecking. His wife in turn pre- 
vailed on a visiting doctor to tell my 
wife that if the tournament were permit- 
ted to take place someone would surely 
collapse from sunstroke. To my dismay, 
my wife was bamboozled by this quack- 
ery, despite my argument that the doc- 
tor was only a psychiatrist and proba- 
bly knew less about sunstroke than an 
Eskimo. Notwithstanding, the entrants’ 
wives caucused and canceled the tourna- 
ment, w hereupon the entrants themselves 
promptly uncanceled it. Within hours 
Truro had been transformed into a bat- 
tleground evocative of Lysistrata. 

When we defiant men took to the 
court, our wives were mobilized along- 
side it, waiting tight-lipped for us — nay, 
it seemed, hoping for us — to keel over. 
The women had their pet psychiatrist in 
tow, presumably to render first aid to 
whichever faction needed it more. Up to 
the final round, nobody dropped. I some- 
how reached the finals. My partner was 
a young man in the bloom of health, and 
he carried me through three hard-paced 
sets before we lost. At the end we were 
exhausted, but we were still on our feet. 
(So were the winners.) As my partner 
and 1 walked off the court, he strode 
briskly toward the grape arbor. He must 
have had sweat in his eyes, for he hit one 
of the horizontals head on and slumped 
back as if he'd been poleaxed. 

The wives were so busy fanning the 
psychiatrist, who had complained on and 
off of dizziness, that they were not aware 
of what had happened until one of them 
espied my poor partner stretched out on 
the ground, momentarily stunned. With 
mingled shrieks of dread and triumph 
they swooped down, nearly suffocating 
him. They believe to this day that he was 
laid low by a combination of sun and 
stubbornness. (The psychiatrist was no 
help. He began babbling about mouth- 
to-mouth respiration, when all the victim 
needed was some ice for the lump on his 
forehead.) 

I am sometimes asked if I have advice 
for anyone who is contemplating putting 
in a private tennis court, and I guess on 
reflection my recommendation would be 
not to build it too close to a low-slung 
grape arbor. end 


Get Kodak 
Color Processing 
by mail 



Just buy Kodak Prepaid Proc- 
essing Mailers at your dealer's. 
(Price covers processing cost.) 
Mail your exposed Kodak color 
still or movie film direct to Kodak 
in the prepaid mailer envelope. 
Get your slides, movies or prints 
returned directly by mail, proc- 
essed with the same care Kodak 
puts into making film. Sure 
sign of quality processing is 
"Processed by Kodak" on your 
color slides and movie film, and 
"Made by Kodak" on the back of 
your color prints. 

USE KODAK PREPAID 
PROCESSING MAILERS 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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zoom for close-ups. 


Film cassette loads in seconds... battery drive. ..no winding.. 




KODAK 
Electric 8 
Zoom 
Camera 
loads in 
seconds.. 


. . .and takes outstandingly sharp, brilliant 
8mm movies I The film cassette elimi- 
nates conventional threading — and re- 
threading. too. (When you're ready to 
expose the second side of the film, just 
flip the cassette over. It's that simple.) In 
the Kodak Electric 8 Zoom Camera, a 
small but efficient electric motor winds 
the film for you. You're always ready to 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


shoot, always ready to catch the action. Zooming is 
easy, too — and smooth and sure. Just a touch of your 
finger, and you zoom in for dramatic, change-of-pace 
close-ups. And an electric eye automatically adjusts 
the exposure for you as you shoot. Kodak Electric 8 
Zoom Camera, less than $160. Advanced model with 
8-to- 1 zoom lens (6.5-52mm). less than $296. 
Single-lens model, less than $80. See all 
three at your Kodak dealer's. 

Prices subject to change without notice 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



PEOPLE 


“I’m going to New York because 
there arc nine times as many 
people there to hate me,” said 
Miami's splenetic Sportscastcr 
Clure Mosher as he prepared 
to head north to become sports 
director at WOR. “The first 
thing I’m going to do is blast 
Yogi Berra, Ralph Houk and 
Casey Stengel all in one sen- 
tence." he said, licking his chub- 
by chops. “Then,” he added, 
“I’m going out and apply for a 
license for a submachine gun to 
protect myself.” 

One of Japan's few authentic 
love matches occurred in 1959 
when Crown Prince Akihito 
met a pretty commoner named 
Michiko on a tennis court and 
soon after made her his prin- 
cess. Last week it seemed likely 
that arrangements of this kind 
might become the royal fashion 
as 4-year-old Prince Naruliito, 
the offspring of the marriage, 
seized a racket of his own and 
headed for the grass to have a 
look around (below). 


“I believe women look best ei- 
ther stark naked or complete- 
ly dressed,” said Baroness von 
Zuylcn, strutting around her 
Paris apartment fully clothed. 
“But, just the same, topless 
suits arc an amusing and orig- 
inal idea.” The baroness, how- 
ever, is not an athlete, and Aus- 
tralian Olympic Champion 
Dawn Fraser offered a sports- 
woman’s critique of Rudi Gcrn- 
reich’s innovation in swimming 
garb. “I know it has been proved 
that people swim faster in the 
nude,” she said, “but I shall 
not be seen in a topless suit. I 
think it’s all too coldblooded." 
Obviously, so does Charles dc 
Gaulle — his French government 
banned fashion's newest flyer 
from municipal pools. 

Because he heads an oil compa- 
ny that isn’t Esso, Thornton F. 
Bradshaw presumably has to gel 
along without a tiger in his tank. 
But as all the neighbors around 
Swarthmore, Pa. know, he’s a 
bear in the swimming pool. "I'm 


the only member of the family 
up when I dive into the pool at 
6:30 each morning.” said Brad- 
shaw last week, “but after two 
lengths I'm wide awake." Which 
may help to explain why he was 
just elected president of the huge 
Atlantic Refining Co. 

After watching her horse, Fury 
Hanover, finish sixth in the S60,- 
000 United Nations Trot at Yon- 
kers last week. Soprano Anna 
Moffo was most sympathetic. 
“Horses and singers are very 
much alike," she said. "They 
have their good days and their 
bad. They are temperamental 
and sacrifice much for their ca- 
reers. I understand," she added, 
"that horses aren’t even allowed 
any sex life until they have fin- 
ished racing." But there she was 
wrong. Duke Rodney, the win- 
ner of the race Fury lost, had 
just returned from a season at 
stud in Scottsvillc, N.Y. 
Everybody knows that Phillic 
Pitcher Jim Bunning hurled the 
first perfect game in 84 years in 
the National League but hardly 
anybody knows that he has a 
pitching brother. Lou Bunning. 
who is five years older than the 
famous right-hander, once a 
year takes the mound for the 
Osborne-Kcmpcr-Thomas cal- 
endar company in its annual 
slow-pitch softball game. After 
telling everyone that strikeout 
talent ran in the family, Lou 
faced his first batter of the sea- 
son. No-hitter? No no-hitter. 
The first pitch became a homer. 

As far as her fellow sunbathers 
on the beach at Rio de Janeiro 
could see, it was all there and it 
was all real. Nevertheless, Bra- 
zil’s leading magazine O Cruzei- 
ro complained that Ieda Var- 
gas, Miss Universe of 1963, had 
falsified — of all things — her 
nose. Disdaining the charge that 
she had challenged nature with 
plastic surgery, the cosmic beau- 
ty insisted with an airy sniff: "I 
was and still am Miss Universe 
with the nose God gave me.” 
Some Goldwater fans, they say, 
would rather fight than switch, 
but Jackie Robinson was a 
Rockefeller man and he is plan- 


ning both to switch and fight. 
Last week Jackie flew into San 
Francisco to organize commit- 
tees to stump for Governor 
Scranton. During his stay the 
former baseball star proved that 
he was consistent on one thing 
— Casey Stengel. "He’s asleep 
on the bench,” said the flexible 
Republican, “and a lousy base- 
ball manager.” 

In a special 100-yard walking 
race for physicians. Queen Eliz- 
abeth's consultant. Sir Arthur 
Porritt, who won an Olympic 
bronze medal in the 100-meter 
dash in Paris in 1924. heeled and 
toed his way to victory. Far be- 
hind him, Dr. Roger Bannister, 
the first man ever to run a four- 
minute mile, toddled in last. 
Jerry West of the Los Angeles 
Lakers is a pretty handy man to 
have around a net — but there 
seems to be some confusion 
about which net. “No matter 
when I call Jerry," said Laker 
Manager Lou Mohs, "he's ei- 
ther gone fishing, going fish- 
ing or just back from fishing.” 
“That’s pretty true,” admitted 
the compleat backcourt man 
when he finally showed up again 
— with a trout limit. 

After inspecting the raft Kon- 
Tiki at a museum near Oslo, Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev turned 
to Norwegian explorer Thor 
Heyerdahl and offered to go 
along on his next expedition 
as a cook. “1 am willing to sail 
with you on the raft," said Ni- 
kita, “but I warn you that 1 am 
not a very good cook.” "That 
doesn’t matter,” replied Thor, 
“just bring along lots of Rus- 
sian caviar.” 

“I had more time to fish when I 
was playing baseball than I do 
now," grumbled Sears, Roe- 
buck supersalesman Ted Wil- 
liams as he threw out a company 

line in the Gold Clip light=iacklc 

tarpon championship off Isla- 
morada, Fla. But even with all 
the traveling his current job en- 
tails, the onetime Boston Red 
Sox home run king did not seem 
out of shape. He landed the larg- 
est tarpon of the tournament, a 
96'/^-pounder. 
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“My Northwestern Mutual agent knows 
more about me and my business 
than anyone else In the world!” 

MITCHELL M. MURCH, age 36, is president of Modern Maintenance Co.. St. Louis. Missouri. 



“1 listened to my Northwestern Mutual 
agent the first time because he was a 
friend of mine. I bought from him the 
first time because he proved to me that 
NML is the best buy in life insurance. 

“I'd always thought that between two 
good life insurance companies you pretty 
much got what you paid for. He opened 
my eyes when he started to talk not 
about first-year premium rates but about 
long-term net costs and net gains. 

"Something else. Hedidn'tcomeat me 
with a canned spiel. He listened to what 
I hoped to accomplish. I told him I 
wanted the family to be able to stay in 


our home if something happened to me. 
I wanted to guarantee enough income 
for my wife that she'd never be depend- 
ent. I wanted to guarantee a college 
education for our children. And if I lived, 
I wanted the insurance as an investment 
to help provide for my retirement. 

"When I was through, we talked some 
alternatives. A few days later, he literally 
prescribed a life insurance program for 
us — what to do now, what to do soon, 
what we might do later. 

"Have I stayed sold? I've purchased 
additional NML insurance from him on 
nineteen different occasions since!" 


There is a difference! 

No other life insurance company provides 
as complete a continuing education program 
for its agents as Northwestern Mutual does. 
This extra training— the schools, seminars, 
instruction material— is second to none. Bet- 
ter than I in 6 NML agents is a Chartered 
Life Underwriter. And I in 9 is a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. Both of 
these ratios arc far above industry averages. 
Since the best advice costs nothing extra, 
call upon the skill of a Northwestern Mutual 
agent. He's as close as your phone. 




THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




BASEBALL Mark Kram 


The Mets’ throwback to Cobb 


Im thv * 6 ' / Ituirli W iftlrui 
renllfi iriltl? 


All-Star Ron Hunt plays a flashy, aggressive game that brings fans to 
their feet and belies the nickname a teammate gave him — Nap Time 


“No," said the player. 

“Were you ever in the major leagues?" 

“No." 

“Well, now," said Stengel, "were you 
given the job when you came to camp 
last year?" 

"No." said the player. 

"There you are, my friend," Stengel 
said to the columnist. “There's your 
story. He never played higher than Dou- 
ble-A, never played a game in the ma- 
jors, and at this time last year nobody 
thought he could make this ball club 
except him. He just wouldn't let any 
one of six other guys take the job away 
from him." 

Include a few facts about his age (23). 
his height and weight (5 feet II, 186 
pounds), his home (St. Louis), his off- 
season job (truck driving) and that real- 
ly would seem to be the whole story of 
Second Baseman Ron Hunt, a contained 
young man who happens to be the first 
New York Met to make the All-Star 
team and the first to give strong indica- 
tion that he will not end a young career 
pinch-hitting at Buffalo. Nothing on or 
off the field ignites a display of emotion 
in him, and his sad, frozen expression 
and his somnolent eyes (Roger Craig 
used to call him Nap Time) have a way 
of making a visitor feel uneasy. He 
makes it plain that it is an imposition to 
try to open a conversation with him. 
Talking breeds familiarity, and Hunt 
docs not like to be familiar with people. 

"I'm very moody," he says. “I don’t 
like people around me. I just don’t have 
anything to say to them. No, Casey and 
I don't talk much. I sit a good distance 
away from him in the dugout, and 1 like 
it that way." When Hunt does talk, each 
word seems to struggle out, and then 
there is a long pause before another 
word is spoken. He has cultivated no in- 
terests outside of sports, though occa- 
sionally he watches the late show just to 
add a little zing to the evening. His re- 
action to being named to the All-Star 


□Tal ly this season a New York sports 
columnist, who has long recorded 
the chatter of athletes more or less pre- 
cisely. approached Casey Stengel ex- 
uding frustration and defeat, common 
enough emotions, perhaps, for anyone 
who has been following the New York 
Mets around. 

“What's Che trouble?" asked Stengel. 

"Well." said the columnist. "I've been 
interviewing athletes for many years, 
and this is only the second time I've been 
unable to interview a guy. That kid out 
there is polite and everything, but all he 
says is yes and no." 

“Wait a minute," said Stengel, as he 
summoned the player with a kingly wave 
of his arm. "I'll get you the story." The 
player trotted over and Stengel, forgoing 
his generally ensnarled rhetoric and rov- 
ing verbosity, said. "I want to ask you 
three questions." 

"Did you ever play Triplc-A ball?" 
asked Stengel. 
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Spocial/Skylnrk/LeSabre/EIcctra 225/Rlvio>a 


Buick Motor Dlv 


the irihlest ! 

And howl Its terribly impatient V-8 whips up 325 hp with no strain. (We also breed Wildcats with 340 and 360 hp for a little 
extra cost.) Then, you can choose from three tough new high-performance transmissions . . . 3-speed synchromesh, 4-speed 
synchro floor-mounted stick shift,* or the spectacular new Super Turbine 400 automatic*— all with awesome thrust and much 
smaller gas appetites. Other Wildcat virtues? Smart new styling, bucket seat interiors,* choice of four new models and . . . 

•Mb* above all. it ‘a a BUICK! 



y - as the bar at home” cautions Commander Whitehead. 


The President of Schweppes U. S. A. 
reveals his own secret recipe for making 
magnificent Tonic Drinks 


“A n 

yVin the 


rnvir DUi\'i< is the easiest drink 
orld to make,” says 
Commander Whitehead. 

That’s hecause the basic recipe is 
so simple. All you reallt need is 
Schweppes Ionic and liquor — gin, 
vodka, rum, you name it. 

However, there are a few differ- 
ences between a 'Ionic Drink that s 
great and one that’s magnificent. Here 
are Commander Whitehead's own 


secret rules for the magnificent: 


working since 179 + to perfect 


1. Use just a couple of ice cubes in 
your drink. More will only dilute the 
drink. (Some people keep their 
Schweppes in the refrigerator — and 

Schweppervcscence — little bubbles 
that always last your whole drink 
through. Don t squander that precious . 
Schweppervcscence by dashing your 1 


don’t use anv ice cubes at all.) 

2. Put a jigger of liquor in the glass 
— then add the Schweppes. 

3. Pour Schweppes limic slowly, 
down the title of the glass. The House 
of Schweppes in London has been 

4. Don't stir. You don’t need to. 
Schweppes 'limic mixes perfectly with 
any liquor, without stirring. 

Now, sip slowly. Curiously re- 
freshing, don’t you agree? 1 

•!b% 

QUININE WAJH 


BASEBALL conHnurd 


team was typical. “Fine,” he said to a 
reporter who called to tell him. "It didn’t 
matter one way or the other, but you 
might say I’m a little excited.” 

Hunt may have been stretching mat- 
ters to call himself excited, but there is 
no question about the stirring quality 
of his recent performances. He has been 
hitting superbly — especially against 
good pitching — and has stayed well 
above .300 all season. He can make all 
the plays, and in his second year in the 
majors he has become one of the finest 
second basemen in baseball. "If he has 
a failing," says Met Coach Don Heff- 
ner, "I’d say it’s the way he makes the 
double play. He doesn’t do anything 
mechanically wrong. He has a good arm, 
and he gets the ball away quickly, but 
he never tries to avoid the runner. He 
just stays in there, and he is taking a 
lot of physical abuse he doesn’t have 
to take.” 

The point made by Heffner is sharply 
revealing. By the time a player reaches 
the majors, the pivot should be a per- 
functory maneuver combining footwork, 
timing, quick hands and judgment. The 
footwork — cither straddling the bag, 
stepping across the bag or stepping back 
toward the outfield — is adjusted to the 
speed of the ground ball and the run- 
ners involved. Some players execute the 
pivot with more imagination than oth- 
ers, but all of them try to vary their 
styles. It would be easy for Hunt to vary 
his style, but generally he makes the 
play straddling the bag, and in this open 
defiance of danger he reveals his base- 
ball philosophy. It is a mode of behavior 
that makes the statistics of hits and 
runs empty figures. "This is a good 
game now,” says Heffner, "but the way 
Hunt plays it it's a better game. He 
plays the kind of game that brings you 
to your feet.” 

Hunt’s "kind of game” is vintage 
Cobb — without the lacerating spikes or 
clubhouse threats. It is a style that al- 
ways attracts suspicion and derision and 
the most hated of all descriptions: "hot 
dog." It has a code. No fraternal con- 
viviality, no small talk with the runner 
around second base, no exchange of bon 
mots around the batting cage. The play- 
er who plays like Hunt is always alone, 
even, in a sense, on his own team. The 
style does not conform to the unwritten 
precepts of modern major league con- 
duct, and the player is never spoken of 
in the saccharine cliches so often used by 


teammates to describe another player. 
"What they say doesn’t bother me," says 
Hunt. It is all quite simple for him. Oth- 
ers may think they are still playing a 
game, but not he. Baseball is his busi- 
ness, and he must take advantage of 
every edge, because a seat in a big-league 
dugout is not far removed from a seat 
behind the wheel of a truck loaded with 
aging cabbage bumping down a bad 
road. "It’s the only way l know how to 
play,” says Hunt; he made the same 
comment to a bewildered shortstop after 
running over him in an exhibition game 
in spring training. And then Hunt adds, 
after showing (upon request) the thick 
and thin scars that crawl over his left 
leg: "I take a lot, too, you know. But I 
don’t play to hurt anyone. I just play as 
hard as I can. The fight with Bailey 
wasn’t my fault." 

The incident with Milwaukee Catcher 
Ed Bailey is a fine illustration of Hunt’s 
disinterest in baseball etiquette. There 
was a man on first, and Hunt was on 
second as the play leading up to the bat- 
tle with Bailey developed. A ground ball 
was hit to third base. The throw went to 
second and Hunt, believing there was 
a good chance Frank Bolling's relay to 
first would not be in time to complete 
the double play, raced around third and 
headed for home. Bolling, however, did 
not go for the double play, but threw to 
Bailey at the plate. Hunt crashed into 
Bailey, but the catcher held the ball for 
the put-out. Hunt started to walk away; 
Bailey charged him, and a brawl ensued. 
It was a typically aggressive play of the 
kind Hunt has been pulling since he 
came to the Mets in a S25.000 condition- 
al deal with the Braves in the spring of 
last year. "Thinking plays, I call them,” 
says Heffner. "Bunting with two strikes. 
Diving into first. Stealing home at just 
the right time. That’s the kind of base- 
ball he plays.” 

"I know nobody likes to lose,” Hunt 
says, "but 1 just can’t stand it. It sort 
of eats away at me." Jimmy Brown, a 
member of the old Gashousc Gang and 
Hunt’s manager for three of his four 
years in the minors, and Solly Hemus, 
who advised the Mets to make a deal for 
him, have influenced Hunt greatly. "I 
guess Hemus gave me the best advice I 
ever got," says Hunt. "He said a guy 
has to look out for himself, because no 
one else is going to.” 

‘ ‘You see," says Stengel, "he ain't what 
you would call the lovable type.” end 


MUST 

overwhelming 
favorite 
of players 
in the 

U S OPEN 

12 

STRAIGHT YEARS 

IN 1964 

53 played TITLEIST 
22 played nearest competitor 

This record is no accident. 

PLAY THE BALL THE 
BEST PLAYERS CHOOSE 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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Dutch name, 
world fame 


No need to travel. With Bols, 
there's a world of pleasant 
living at your fingertips. 
Quickly, easily, you can 
make perfect cocktails, 
desserts and aperitifs with 
world-famed Bols Liqueurs. 

Suggestion;Try Strawberries 
Romanoff with Bols Triple 

Sec. Write for free recipe 
booklet. Bols, BoxSS, 1908 
Howard Street, Louisville, Ky. 




Bols Liqueurs. 40 to 86 Proof. 

01964. Erven Lucas Bols Oislilllng Company, 
Louisville, Ky. Products ot U. S. A. 


boating / Hugh Whall 


Yo heave ho 
on a paying 
guest’s chest 


They had to shanghai crews in the 
old days, but the skipper shown at 
right makes his hands pay to work 


\A/hen the 74-foot ketch Slormvogel 
* " ghosted across the finish line well 
ahead of the largest fleet ever to sail in 
the Bermuda Race, her owner and skip- 
per, Cornelius Bruynzeel, allowed his 
dour Dutch face to break into a rare 
wreath of smiles. "Well,” he said, "this 
makes me very pleased." Then the 15- 
man crew which had sailed his vessel to 
her elapsed-time victory broke into a 
lusty "For he’s a jolly good fellow." A 
few moments later, as the last "and so 
say all of us” floated out across the 
milky green water to mingle with the 
salutatory din of small-boat horns and 
whistles, one of the crewmen had a so- 
bering second thought. "I dunno why 
we're singing," he muttered to a mate. 
"I think we’re the jolly good fellows." 

He had a point there. Unlike most 
yachtsmen, Bruynzeel, a lumber mil- 
lionaire who divides his time between 
Cape Town, South Africa and Zaandam, 
Holland, docs not believe in paying out 
good money to feed a bunch of seagoing 
sponges just because they’re willing to 
work his boat for him. Instead, and 
uniquely, he believes the privilege of sail- 
ing in a racing yacht is one worth paying 
for. He therefore charges each of his 
crewmen approximately SI 80 a month to 
hand and steer, wash dishes, swab down 
the decks, wind winches and do whatever 
else is necessary to make a boat go. 

"The money they pay me doesn’t near- 
ly pay the food bill," he says. “But it’s a 
way of getting nice people aboard.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about this policy is that it works. Of the 
1 1 male and two female crewmen who 
labored to get Stormvogel first over the 
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line at Bermuda last week, only three 
were not paying hard money for the 
privilege. Two were close friends of the 
owner, the other was an invited guest 
who sweated and strained as hard as any 
but had to sleep on a settee without 
blankets in the main saloon while bunks 
lay empty in the master’s cabin. 

Other members of the crew were sea- 
struck amateurs from South Africa, Ire- 
land, England, Argentina, Holland and 
the U.S., whose occupations varied as 
widely as their nationalities. There were 
two marine engineers, one of whom has 
become so attached to his freewheeling 
life that he plans to leave Stormvogel 
temporarily at Rio and go to sea in a 
steamer to earn enough money to con- 
tinue on around the globe with Storm- 
vogel. Also aboard were a commercial 
artist, a law student, a shopkeeper from 
Cork, a bearded English expatriate from 
Cape Town named Jock Hardwicke — de- 
scribed by one of his friends simply as a 
"retired gent" — and an ex-assistant man- 
ager of London’s Savoy Hotel. 

For decorum's sake, the two female 
members of the crew bunked forward 

in a tiny, two-berth cubbyhole filled 
with a jumble of sails, bagged and un- 
bagged. Both joined Stormvogel in Cape 
Town and will be with her all the 
way to Rio. Textile Designer Margaret 
Macdonald. 26, stands watches, pumps 
winches, spins the wheel and hands 
sails. Nurse Rosemary Kirkman, 26, is 
content to wear a bikini and pay $180 
a month to cook for the other 12 ever- 
hungry crewmen. "My father's a keen 
yachtsman," she said by way of ex- 
plaining how she came to be aboard. 



“He was in favor of the idea, but my 
mother had a few doubts. Anyway, here 
I am.” 

For most of Stormvogel' s comple- 
ment. the 635-mile run from Newport to 
the Onion Patch was merely an inch or 
so on the yardstick of her 20,000-mile 
itinerary up and down and across the 
Atlantic. Since the light-displacement 
ketch was built in South Africa three 
years ago (she is the biggest of her kind 
ever constructed in that country), she 
has averaged 20,000 miles every year, 
and her logbook reads like a tramp 
steamer's. Only Huey Long’s Ondiiie 
has traveled farther. This year, for ex- 
ample, Stormvogel (the name means 
stormbird in Afrikaans) left Cape 
Town; crossed the South Atlantic by 
way of St. Helena to Recife; breezed up 
through the West Indies to the Baha- 
mas, Miami, New York; did the Ber- 
muda Race; rested there four days: 
and right now is on her way back to 
St. Thomas, South America and Rio, 
where she will lay up for a month or 
two. Next January, Bruynzecl plans to 


cruise her to Buenos Aires for the B.A.- 
Rio race, then up to Panama, through 
the Canal, up the Mexican coast and 
on to Los Angeles in time for the 
Transpacific Race. Then she goes down 
to the South Seas, New Zealand, up 
to Australia to keep an appointment 
with the Sydney-Hobart Race, on to Ja- 
pan, Hong Kong and after that Bruyn- 
zcel alone knows. Wherever she goes, 
Stormvogel always flies a Dutch flag of 
convenience since occasionally she has 
to stop at ports where a Republic of 
South Africa ensign would be an invita- 
tion to trouble. Nevertheless, Storm- 
vogel is South African by name, build 
and, most of all, spirit. 

When he is aboard, Bruynzeel com- 
mands his vessel from a spacious aft- 
er cabin like an omnipotent Captain 
Ahab. Sometimes he is as stolid as 
Dutch cheese. At other times, such as 
when a crewman goofs, he can turn as 
volatile as Bols gin. When the real skip- 
per is absent, his command is assumed 
by a young Englishman named John 
Miles, who could show many a seasoned 


navigator a thing or two about fixes. 

For long stretches during the Ber- 
muda Race, Bruynzeel stayed in his cab- 
in and left things to Miles, appearing 
only now and then to take a turn at the 
wheel or to recommend a sail change. 
The first two nights out, when the wind 
blew freshly, he was alert to the possi- 
bility that his boat might break the rec- 
ord of 70 hours 1 1 minutes 37 seconds 
set eight years ago by the Stephens- 
designed Bolero. But when the wind 
blew away, he lost interest in record- 
making. His only concern then was that 
Stormvogel erase the blot on her log 
that was put there in 1962 when, a high- 
ly touted newcomer, she was beaten 
across the line by Northern Light. 

This time her promise was justified 
and, despite being reduced to a humble 
123rd place on corrected time, both cap- 
tain and crew were satisfied to know 
that their boat had crossed the line 
ahead of all the others. Whatever else 
they may be, the paying, working 
guests aboard this curious craft arc 
fiercely loyal. end 
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A double deal for Jimmy 


in the recent Olympiad, Switzerland 
I played through the entire tournament 
using only four players, the minimum, 
against the six-player teams of their op- 
ponents. For many sessions the Swiss 
team led, and only near the end, when 
fatigue set in, did the team falter, fin- 
ishing fifth. 

One of the durable Swiss was Jimmy 
Orliz-Patino, 36. a short, sleek, fiery 
young man of enormous wealth. The 
scion of the Swiss- Bolivian family that 
owns most of the tin mines in South 
America. Jimmy lives in Europe, where 
he likes to drive his Ferrari at breakneck 
speeds along Alpine roads and on the 
approaches to Paris. His private life pro- 
vides constant fodder for the society col- 
umns. Several years ago Ortiz won some 
£40.000 in a suit against London's Daily 
Mail, one of the highest libel damages 
ever awarded in a British court. 

Ortiz* bridge life is somewhat less 
hectic. He is a good player who makes 
very few errors. He is not the star of the 
Swiss team — that would be Jean Bcssc. 
rightly considered one of the best players 
in the world. But Jimmy is a battler who 
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could hold up his end on any team. He 
learned to play in 1951 and two years 
later took part in his first tournament. 
He has been a member of the Swiss in- 
ternational team since 1955. 

One of many controversial hands in 
which Jimmy has been involved is shown 
at left. It came up in the European cham- 
pionships. The year was 1961, the place, 
Torquay. England, the occasion a match 
between Switzerland and Egypt. 

In one room, where the Swiss players 
held the East-West cards, they played 
the hand at five diamonds. North-South 
could collect only two club tricks: West's 
losing spades were jettisoned on the long 
hearts after trumps were drawn. Vulner- 
able game to Switzerland. 

In the other room, with Ortiz sitting 
South, his partner. Pietro Bernasconi, 
played the hand at four spades. That 
contract, too, was unbeatable. The de- 
clarer ruffed the diamond opening and 
knocked out the spade ace. Defenders 
could collect their two heart tricks, but 
West could not overruff the third round 
of the suit, and once trumps were drawn 
South's clubs were good for the rest 
of the tricks. Again it was vulnerable 
game to Switzerland, who thus scored 
at both ends of the tabic for a 17-IMP 
swing. 

But at this table there had been an 
incident. When Ortiz bid two spades, 
East claimed this bid was insufficient be- 
cause he. East, had bid three diamonds, 
not two. There was some division of 
opinion between the players and the 
scorer; the tournament director was 
called and ruled that East must have bid 
two diamonds because that was the bid 
recorded on the scorer's pad. However, 
the Egyptian team lodged a protest, and 
the Appeals Committee rather surpris- 
ingly ruled that the director had been 
mistaken and that East had, in fact, bid 
three diamonds, so that Ortiz should 


have been subject to the penalty for an 
insufficient bid. Since it was too late 
to exact the penalty and continue with 
the play of the board, the committee 
ruled that the hand would have to be 
redealt. 

This was the redeal: 
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When the Egyptians held the North- 
South cards, they bid four hearts, which 
the Swiss player sitting West doubled. 
Declarer might have been defeated at 
this contract if, after West had cashed his 
spade ace, he had shifted to his singleton 
ace of diamonds. He then could have lea 
a club to his partner's ace and trumped 
a diamond return. But, instead. West 
followed with a second spade and the 
doubled contract was safe. 

Ortiz, playing the South hand for 
Switzerland, also opened four hearts, 
but the Egyptian West, instead of dou- 
bling, bid four spades. East’s singleton 
heart, three trumps and key clubs were 
all West needed to make the contract. 
Again there had been a double game 
swing but this time it was in favor of 
Egypt. Instead of gaining 17 IMPS, the 
Swiss lost 18. In spite of the 35-point 
swing, Ortiz and his teammates managed 
to pull out a 107-91 victory. end 
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Security is an income after you retire 


One of the miracles of man is that he can plan. He can make his paycheck of today provide 
his paycheck of tomorrow. He can assure himself security and comfort during the golden 
years with a retirement income plan he pays for today. It’s as simple as seeing your United 
of Omaha man. He can make your future paycheck a part of today’s life r j i 
insurance plan. He can bring you the security of knowing that when you (Jill 10 Cl 
retire, your paycheck won’t. Because SECURITY IS OUR BUSINESS. of Omaha ' 

J of Omaha is a three billion dollar life insurance company with offices throughout the United States, united benefit life insurance company 
Canada, Panama, Canal Zone. Puerto Rico, Europe and Pacific Islands. Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska home office: omama. Nebraska 
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Irrepressible 

Mr. 


Mulloy 


Now a mellowing 50 hut Jar from mellow, he has spent his life tormenting the Pooh-Bahs 
of tennis (as at Wimbledon, above ) and beating the world's best BY GILBERT ROGIN 


In 1947. when Gardnar Mulloy was 33. he told the 
Miami Daily News that he was “growing too old” for 
big-time tennis and that henceforth he was going to 
confine himself "to a couple of tournaments during 
vacation time so that I can get together again with the 
boys.” He laid his racket aside and opened the Gard- 
nar Mulloy Cleaners, which went out of business be- 
fore Mulloy had his first vacation, “lam not fanatically 
disposed to making money," Mulloy said, picking up 
his racket, and in 1948 he and Billy Talbert won the 
national doubles championship for the fourth time. 
In 1949. when Mulloywas35. he was being called either 
the Grand Old Man of Tennis or washed up. In 1952, 
when Mulloy was 38. he won 16 tournaments and was 
ranked No. I by the USLTA. In 1957, when Mulloy 
was 43, he and Budge Patty became the Wimbledon 
doubles champions. One evening in the spring of 1 964, 
when Mulloy was 50, he took a sip from his third glass 
of milk at the close of a dinner in his honor, arose and 


said: “Tennis has been good to me. I still consider my- 
self as promising, and I hope to improve. I want to 
thank you all for coming here tonight to see if I was 
still alive." 

It is Mulloy 's ambition to live to be 140 and to w in 
a major tournament at 50 or over. Though remote, the 
latter is not unattainable. In May, Mulloy defeated 
22-year-old Frank Froehling III, who is ranked third 
in the U.S., to win the Atlanta Invitational, and last 
February he reached the finals in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. before losing in five sets to Fduardo Zuleta, 29, 
the No. I Ecuadorian player. In two other matches this 
year, Mulloy defeated Ken Fletcher, 23, the third- 
ranked Australian, in Barranquilla, Colombia and Jor- 
ge n Ulrich, 28, the Danish star, in Monte Carlo. 

By no means, however, is Mulloy 's fame restricted 
to the accomplishments of his middle age. For instance, 
from 1939 through 1954 he was ranked among the top 
10 in the U.S. every year — not counting continued 
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Mr. Mulloy 

1943 and 1944. when he was in the Navy 
- a record that only Frank Parker has 
surpassed in this century. Nor does Mul- 
loy's reputation rest wholly upon his 
prowess as a player: Mulloy makes waves 
upon tennis’ sometimes stagnant waters. 

There are several explanations that 
seek to account for Mulloy ’s astonish- 
ing vitality, but they arc not altogether 
valid. It is not true, for instance, that he 
does not drink. Mulloy has been known 
to drink. In fact, twice. He got drunk in 
1946 in Chicago and again in 1952 in 
Paris. He also admits to having smoked 
a couple of cigars around 1926. 

Mulloy himself attributes his juvenes- 
cencc to daily exercise, proper diet, plenty 
of rest and what he calls food supple- 


ments. In New York, where he had an 
office until recently, Mulloy’s favorite 
exercise is running up flights of subway 
stairs. “Run hard," Mulloy advises. 
"Bring your knees up high. People will 
look at you. but you’ll get used to it. 
Carry a briefcase. The more weight the 
better." In Miami, where he has his 
home. Mulloy runs around the block — 
that is, he runs for 10 yards, stops, runs 
for 10 more yards, stops, etc. He is also 
an advocate of running backwards. 

Mulloy has orange juice and dry cereal 
for breakfast and cats an ordinary din- 
ner, eschewing fancy pies and cakes. He 
does not drink coffee and claims he has 
never taken an aspirin in his life. "I'm 
against drugs as a rule," Mulloy says, 


"and I've never had a headache." After- 
breakfast he doses himself with Vita- 
care. a powdered vitamin preparation, 
and for lunch he eats a Nu-V Food Bar. 
"I guess I’m a food nut." Mulloy says. 
"My mother is an amateur nutritionist. 
I was more or less raised on the principle 
of food fads. I had no choice. We were 
vegetarians for a year or two until my 
father started screaming." 

By no coincidence. Mulloy's latest job 
is Chairman of the Athletic Advisory 
Council of the Comidex Corporation, 
which puts out the Nu-V Food Bar. The 
bar weighs I '/i ounces, contains 200 calo- 
ries and is composed of 23 natural foods 
— such as palm-kernel oil, mango and 
watercress— nine vitamins and four min- 
erals. It was developed by Rene Laurens, 
a French chef who was once a Greco- 
Roman wrestling champion. According 
to the Marion. Ind. News Herald , M. 
Laurens has cried on at least one occa- 
sion, " C'cxi magnifique! It is the crown- 
ing achievement of my career!" 

"My wife ate three bars a day for live 
days and lost seven pounds,” Mulloy 
cries. "One of my daughters told me, 
‘It don't taste so good.' [Mulloy has two 
daughters — Diane. 21. who has been a 
runner-up Miss Florida, and Janice. 19.] 
‘Not so loud.' I said. Tm in the busi- 
ness.’ Really, you'll like it after you've 
had more than one." 

Mulloy feels he is besieged by skeptics, 
cynics and antifood nuts. "People come 
up to me at cocktail parties." he says, 
"and say, ‘Hey. Gar, I hear you take a 
bunch of pills. Makes you feel good, 
huh? It's all mental.’ 'Listen. Buster.' I 
tell them. ‘You know more about it 
than I do, so don't bother me.' They 
give supplements to pigs. cows, lawns 
and gasoline, don't they? Is it mental 
for pigs? Almost all the vitamins in the 
bar are natural and organic. Bugs will 
cat the Nu-V Food Bar. They'll gnaw 
right through the wrapping to gel at it. 
Bugs won't touch your ordinary vita- 
min pill.” 

Nu-V or not Nu-V, Mulloy is still 
the line figure of a man over whom 
beautiful women have sighed — and more 
than sighed — from Forest FI ills to Koo- 
yong. "If you cut off Gar's head," says 
one admirer, “you've got the body of 
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an 18-year-old.” And if you cut off his 
gray crew cut, you have the face of a 
35-year-old. Mulloy's tennis does not 
show many signs of age either. Although 
his forehand is not what it used to be, 
in the sense that he cannot get to balls 
lie once was able to reach, his serve is 
just as good as ever and his backhand 
has actually improved with the years. 
"If it’s not too hot or too cold," says 
Mulloy, "and if all the conditions are 
right, I can beat anybody. It seldom 
happens, of course, and I can’t struggle 
through a tournament anymore. You 
know, I’d be much better if I wasn’t so 
good and so old. Everyone keys on old 
Gar. As Orlando Sirola, who was the 
third-ranked Italian, told me after he 
beat me in five sets at Wimbledon last 
year, 'I couldn't lose that match. I’d 
never have lived it down.' 

"No matter what you hear,” Mulloy 
says, "it isn’t the legs that go first. It’s 
the eyes. The only reason the legs give 
out is that the guy’s not in shape. It’s 
the eyes. The eyes determine what the 
legs are going to do. There’s where you 
lose that fraction of a second. It’s sad in 
a way. You always have the feeling that 
if you play a bad point or loaf, you’ll 
make it up in the next point, the next 
game, the next set — you never do. 

"What hurts me most, is to lose a 
match I wouldn’t have lost in my prime. 
Isn’t it ridiculous! The guy who beat me 
couldn't have been on the same court 
with me 10 years ago. I used to be the 
world's worst sport. Every time I lost, 
it killed me. I’ve gotten over that. I’m 
not so bitterly disappointed these days. 
As I travel around, I meet old friends — 
they look old, and fat. ’Ah, Gar,' they 
say, ’why are you still playing tennis? 
You’re losing all the time. Why don’t 
you quit and settle down?’ It burns me 
up because it's none of their business, 
but 1 tell them. 'You're right. I think I 
will quit and settle down like you say. 
Get a job, save my money and maybe 
in 10 years I'll have enough to go to 
Europe, just like you.’ I’ve been to Eu- 
rope 35 times, and never as a tourist. 
Each time I was an invited guest. 

"Of course, I can’t play as much as 
I'd like to these days, and I've lost some 
of the spark. You get sick of competition. 


It's too tough, too hot, too dusty. The 
smaller tournaments that used to be 
exciting aren't any longer. They seem 
to be done poorly, and you play against 
nonentities who have a chance of beat- 
ing you. When the conditions are bad it 
bothers me, not the young. I pick my 
spots now', only play in the tournaments 
that I enjoy, like Wimbledon, Queen’s 
Club. Monte Carlo. 

"I think I’ll quit when I don't get a 
kick out of it any longer. But I keep 
getting successes, lifts. Let's be honest. 
Plaudits help you. You feel a little em- 
barrassed when you get them, but you’re 
more embarrassed when you don’t. I 
don’t think I'll ever quit. I guess I’m 
just a tennis degenerate.” 

There have been better tennis 
players than Gardnar Mulloy, but no 
man has ever played better longer. His 
only conceivable rival in this respect is 
Bill Tilden, who took his seventh men's 
singles title at 36 and turned pro shortly 
thereafter. Mulloy played an exhibition 
match with Tilden in 1945 when Tilden 
was 52. "I'm better than he was at a 
comparable age — when we were both 
over the hill,” says Mulloy. ”1 haven't 
slipped as much as he did.” 

Mulloy has won 28 national titles, in- 
cluding four USLTA and one clay-court 
doubles with Talbert; two hard-court 
mixed doubles with Mrs. Patricia Can- 
ning Todd; one Public Parks singles; and 
three father-and-son titles with his fa- 
ther, Robin. His other 17 championships 
have been in seniors’ events, for which 
he was not eligible until he turned 45. 

Despite his various victories, Mulloy's 
reputation is generally linked with Tal- 
bert's, for it was as a doubles team in 
which Talbert, the consistent playmak- 
er, set up the shots for Mulloy's fore- 
hand, that both men played their most 
memorable tennis. All told, they won 
seven national doubles championships — 
two of them senior titles — and 91 out of 
96 matches, their only losses being to 
Australians. No other team in 50 years 
has had such success. 

During his prolonged career Mulloy 
has won several hundred tournaments, 


has possession of 1 8 challenge bowls and 
has two legs on four others. “They don’t 
make good trophies anymore." he says. 
"I've gotten rid of all the ones that arc 
no good — the wood, tin, the bron/e. 
I've kept all the sterling." 

The USLTA singles championship 
has always eluded Mulloy, however. In 
fact, he only reached the finals once, in 
1952. At present. Mulloy cannot even 
play in this event if he chooses to 
defend his senior title. There is a USLTA 
rule, which Mulloy refers to as the 
Mulloy Rule, that prohibits a senior 
singles entrant from playing in two con- 
current events, and the senior and men’s 
championships take place on the same 
dates. Mulloy is embittered by this reg- 
ulation and is convinced that it was spe- 
cifically formulated with him in mind. 
"They [the USLTA] told me they passed 
it because of scheduling problems and 
because it might endanger someone’s 
health," he says. "They passed it be- 
cause they are sore at me. I’ve been fight- 
ing for six years to convince them it’s 
stupid. I told them it wouldn’t hurt me, 
that I would enhance the men's tourna- 
ment because I have a following, that I 
have a good chance of beating almost 
anyone. Each committee member told 
me, 'Gee, I guess you're right. Gar. I’ll 
vote for amending it.’ The amendment 
was unanimously defeated. I called them 
all liars. I held an interview and blasted 
them. Then one of them told me the real 
reason for the rule was that I might have 
beaten someone who could have eventu- 
ally won the men's tournament. 

"Wherever I go. I’m interviewed first,” 
Mulloy says. "I'm always able to dream 
up something exciting to say, something 
colorful. Last year I called Chuck Mc- 
Kinley and Dennis Ralston crybabies. 
They are! McKinley wouldn't talk to me. 
Ralston didn't care. I told him, 'Don't 
worry what I say about you in the pa- 
pers. Don't take it personally. Just think, 
all your friends are mad at me, not at 
you, and you have as many friends as I 
have.’ No matter what you say. 50' , of 
the people are going to object to it and 
50% will think you're great, but if you're 
a nice guy, 50% w ill think you're stupid." 

As Red Smith once said, "Gardnar 
has no special gift for silence," or, as 
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Mulloy puts it, “One trouble with me is 
I’m too outspoken, but when I believe 
in something I fight for it.” 

When Mulloy was 10 he believed in a 
tree that grew in the middle of the street 
by his home in Miami. “It was a tremen- 
dous, beautiful old tree,” he recalls. 
“One day some men came to cut it down. 
I protested and they told me the tree pre- 
sented a traffic hazard. I told them there 
wasn't hardly any traffic on our street. 
They weren't impressed, so 1 climbed up 
the tree and told them that if they cut it 
down 1 was going down with it. I admit 
that besides it being such a beautiful tree 
I had a personal interest in its preserva- 
tion — my tree house was in it. The men 
came up after me, but I was a little kid 
and 1 climbed up to the top limb, which 
was too skinny to hold their weight. 
When they finally gave up and left, 1 
climbed down and called the mayor. 
Whoever I got, I explained the problem 
to him. ‘This is not progress,’ I said. The 
next day, new spaper photographers came 
out and took a picture of my sister with 
the tree. The men never returned, and 
then the rest of the neighborhood said I 
was so right." 

Another example of his highminded- 
ncss (or highhandedness) occurred dur- 
ing World War II when Mulloy, then 
a naval lieutenant, was the captain of 
an LST. Once, on a voyage from Na- 
ples to Anzio, a British general and his 
chief of staff were Mulloy’s passengers. 
At the dinner table the first night out. 
the general began making insulting re- 
marks about Americans. “General,” 
Mulloy says he said, “as long as you arc 
a guest aboard my ship, I would appreci- 
ate your not making derogatory remarks 
about the Americans." The general paid 
him no heed. “General." Mulloy said, 
“if you do not stop this attack on Amer- 
icans. I shall be forced to take more dras- 
tic action." “Who the blazes do you 
think you arc?” the general inquired. 
“I'm the commanding officer of this 
ship," Mulloy said, “and as long as you 
arc aboard it you arc under my com- 
mand.” The general told Mulloy he did 
not have sufficient authority to order 
him to do anything. “I'm sorry, Gener- 
al," Mulloy said, “but if you refuse to 
keep quiet, I shall confine you to your 


quarters." At this, the chief of staff up 
and spoke. “Captain Mulloy," spoke 
he, “I advise you not to address a gen- 
eral in this outrageous manner." “My 
last remarks go for you, too. Colonel," 
said Mulloy. “If you dare to take any 
such action," the general said, “I shall 
put in the most severe report on you I 
can make." Mulloy summoned the offi- 
cer of the deck and the master-at-arms 
and, pointing to his guests, said, “Escort 
these two gentlemen to their cabin." 
Whereupon they took the British officers 
by the arms and began to lead them from 
the mess. The general wrenched himself 
free at the door. “Captain," he said, 
"you have not heard the last of this.” In 
that, the general was wrong. Mulloy 
never heard about the matter again. 
“Not to have defended my own country 
on my own ship would have been disas- 
trous for morale," he explains. 

Until he was forced to with- 
draw from this year’s tournament be- 
cause ofaslipped disc, Mulloy had played 
at Wimbledon for 16 consecutive years, 
but his peculiar charms seldom endeared 
him to the British. Once, at the Hurling- 
ham Club garden party, which takes place 
the Sunday before Wimbledon, he wore 
a jacket with“If You Can't Beat Me You 
Need Lessons” written on the back. An- 
other time, Mulloy took off nine sweaters 
in two sets to ridicule a Wimbledon rule 
that states a player must start a match 
wearing a sweater. "Wimbledon was get- 
ting too staid," he said. “There weren't 
any laughs." He once took to the court 
at Wimbledon bearing the inscription 
dead end on the scat of his shorts, 
and when the tournament committee at 
Queen's did not accede to his request 
that, because of his failing sight, 
his matches be scheduled before twi- 
light, Mulloy played wearing a miner's 
hat, and was only prevented by an 
umpire from appearing with a See- 
ing Eye dog. 

In 1953, in the course of the Queen's 
Club championships, Mulloy became so 
incensed at a linesman's calls he threw 
his racket in the official’s direction and 
stomped off the court. “I was robbed," 


he told the reporters. “1 should have 
won. \ ur officiating stinks." Accord- 
ing to Mulloy. most newspapers were 
content to publish those remarks, but 
the Daily Herald correspondent wrote: 
“After the incident. Mulloy said: ‘Sure 
I threw the racket at the linesman.' " 
Mulloy contends he said no such thing, 
but then it has been said that Gardnar 
Mulloy has claimed he was misquoted 
in more cities, countries and different 
languages than any other living athlete. 

A few days later. Jack Peart wrote in 
the Sunday Pictorial: “Gardnar Mulloy, 
American lawyer and amateur tennis 
star, hereinafter referred to as the Miami 
Mouthpiece, should throw his racquet 
over a cl iff and forget to let go. For years, 
he has indulged his ego with a disgusting 
disregard for the decencies and decorum 
of tennis courts all over the world. Mul- 
loy is the only man I ever knew with two 
chips on his shoulder. . . . We want no 
part of your peevish, spoilt-child act. 
. . . The British public did not find your 
asinine antics even faintly amusing. They 
recognize them for what they are — damn 
bad manners." 

Mulloy started a libel action. The de- 
fense charged that Mulloy threw his rack- 
et at the linesman, missing him by two 
yards, and further demonstrated his an- 
noyance by spitting. It also cited other 
unseemly incidents in additional tourna- 
ments. Mulloy’s barrister told him that if 
the defense could prove only one charge 
a British jury could not be expected to be 
sympathetic toward him, and advised 
him to withdraw the suit. Mulloy reluc- 
tantly did so at, he points out. a cost of 
£142 10s. 7d., and fired off a piece to the 
Miami Daily News, for which he was 
writing a column. It read, in part: “All 
one hears over here is what great sports- 
men the British are. I’ve got new's for 
you; the English are no better sports 
than the spectators in other countries, 
and, in my opinion, worse than some.” 
And, as he wrote on another occasion: 
“The common belief that sports com- 
petition creates good international 
relationships is bunk. The press won’t 
allow it.” 

In his autobiography. The Will to Wit t. 
Mulloy takes pains to “expose the myth 
of British sportsmanship." He analyzes 
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at length the different standards of be- 
havior at football and cricket matches, 
and concludes, “It is easy to see how 
the British have made their stupendous 
piece of misthinking. They have tried to 
apply to the games which later became 
popular the sportsmanship rules of crick- 
et. That these other games arc tempera- 
mentally unsuited to them they refuse 
to admit.” 

It sometimes seems that everyone, in- 
deed every thing, connected with tennis 
— the players, the officials, the USLTA, 
the rankings, the Davis Cup selections, 
the very game itself — has at one time 
or another been the object of Mulloy's 
impartial wrath. For instance, Mulloy 
has called Ted Schroeder “boorish” and 
has recounted how he once dumped the 
remains of his salad on Schroedcr’s head 
and his soup in Schroedcr's lap when 
Schroeder insisted on helping himself 
to Mulloy's plate. (Coincidentally, dur- 
ing Mulloy's courtship of Madeleine 
Cheney, who is now his wife, she dumped 
a can of paint over his head after he hit 
her with a paintbrush.) 

Mulloy has many recommendations 
for improving tennis. He thinks it ab- 
surd that the players must always wear 
white, pointing out that white makes 
the worst possible background; he be- 
lieves the spectators should be allowed 
to make all the noise they want to and 
not suffer the indignity of being repri- 
manded by the umpire: he feels the lines- 
men should be eliminated and that the 
players should call their own balls, with 
the umpire acting as arbiter: and he 
says the American ball is too hard and 
ought to be replaced by the larger, soft- 
er European ball to reduce the speed 
of the game. “Ground strokes can't be 
learned w ith the ball we now' use,” Mul- 
loy says, “so you have the serve-artd- 
vollcy game, which is boring." 

Mulloy's main gripe is that tennis 
matches should be composed of two out 
of three sets instead of three out of five. 
“The USLTA says two out of three is 
not a true test of tennis," Mulloy says. 
"So who says three out of five is? Why 
not four out of seven, five out of eight, 
six out of 1 1? The USLTA says two out 
of three would penalize the slow starter. 

I say three out of five penalizes the fast 


starter. The USLTA says look how ex- 
citing the fifth set is. I say think how 
exciting the third set would be. Tennis 
is a game of skill, I tell them, not a 
marathon. Sure, Gar, they say, look how 
old you arc. Listen, Buster, I say, I said 
the same thing when I was 20. I can't 
convince them of anything. 

“I used to be quite a crusader in ten- 
nis,” Mulloy said recently, “but I’ve 
calmed down a great deal. Fighting the 
USLTA isn’t discouraging — it’s abso- 
lutely hopeless, and just because I rec- 
ommend something, it's no good. I'm 
the only one. The other players are 
scared of the USLTA. 

“When 1 once criticized the Newport 
tournament, I wasn't invited back the 
following year. Isn’t this America? Can't 
you say what you want? Then, in 1953, 
when I had been ranked No. I, they 
wanted me to play there. They forgave 
me, said let bygones be bygones. I said 
I’d consider entering if I got the invita- 
tion from Jimmy V'an Alen, who was 
the Newport tournament director. Finally 
Van Alen called me. I told him that I 
wouldn't enter his tournament. It was 
a dirty trick, making the guy crawl. I 
didn’t play Newport then and I haven't 
since, but Van Alen is a very good friend 
of mine. I don’t hold grudges.” 

Mulloy has called the USLTA “reac- 
tionary," even “un-American.” “I say 
exactly what I feel,” he says. "I write 
articles. They don't like my choice of 
words. I call them ‘stupid, stupid.’ and 
most of the members are good friends 
of mine. I think people in tennis like me 
individually, but collectively they don’t 
like me.” 

Mulloy is equally dismayed by the 
Davis Cup committee. "The people who 
run it,” he says, "have no concept of 
what they're doing. To be on the Davis 
Cup team is an honor, and it should be 
earned. Membership shouldn't be sub- 
ject to politics, sectionalism, being a Cal- 
ifornian or being the captain’s favor- 
ite. I think I'd be a great Davis Cup 
captain. Last year I was very surprised 
that Ed Turville [the USLTA president] 
didn't pick me for captain; he and I 
started out in tennis together. He didn't 
have the guts to put me in, although he 
instinctively wanted to. He must have 


been afraid of what Gar would say.” 

Gardnar Mulloy was born in Washing- 
ton, D.C., grew up in Miami, where his 
father was in the lumber business, and 
/earned his tennis on a court that his 
father had built in the backyard. Despite 
the fact that he was the top player on 
his high school team, the 155-pound 
Mulloy really fancied himself a football 
star. Between 1930 and 1932 he was the 
captain of a sandlot team called the Mul- 
loy Bonecrushers, which competed in a 
league with the Allapata Rockcrushers, 
the Miramar Goops and the Fort Dallas 
Fairies. It was, however, Mulloy's bones 
that were crushed. Before his football 
career was over, he had broken his collar- 
bone, smashed a wrist and had been car- 
ried off the field with a severe concussion. 
He got into the University of Miami on 
a football scholarship, for Miami award- 
ed no tennis scholarships — it had no ten- 
nis team. Mulloy formed the team, re- 
cruited the players, solicited the funds 
and was the star and the coach. He was 
also a collegiate boxer (his left ear is 
slightly cauliflowered as a result) until a 
sensational knockout he received ended 
that, and for a time he was the sixth- 
ranking three-meter diver in the U.S. 

M 

■ wlulloy has never done as 
well off the tennis court as he has on it. 
He says he is a frustrated architect, but 
since the University of Miami did not 
have an architecture course, he went to 
law school to please his father, who was 
a frustrated lawyer, and barely got by. 
Mulloy practiced in Miami for a while, 
but he does not care for the law. "I 
don't like other people's troubles," he 
says. “And there's too much research. 
I'm impetuous, and a court case is never 
finished per se. And the calendar's al- 
ways filled.” 

Mulloy even ran for mayor of Miami 
once on the suggestion of his law part- 
ners. “It was a debacle," he says. “I made 
some lousy speeches. I had a name but no 
chance. My opponents promised things 
they couldn't deliver, changing their 
Stories depending upon what neighbor- 
hood they were speaking in, appeasing 
everybody. It completely surprised me. I 

continued 



JACK NICKLAUS 


GOLDEN BEAR GOLF CLUBS 

Give your game the advantage 
of a bright new 
generation of club design! 

J ACK NICKLAUS GOLDEN BEAR 
woods, patterned after the per- 
sonal preferences of Jack himself, 
and crafted by MacGregor, the 
greatest name in golf! Perfectly 
matched woods in gleaming persim- 
mon spell out new distance for you 
at the tee and on the fairway. Irons'? 
They're classics, too. The glistening, 
sculptured wing-back design concen- 
trates weight for added distance and 
accuracy. Available at leading sport- 
ing goods and department stores. 



Mr. Mulloy continued 

couldn't tell the colored I'd tear down 
their slums and then tell the landlords 
I'd keep them up." 

Mulloy has not held any one job for 
more than a few years — perhaps because 
of his inflexible, virtuous, cantankerous 
and rather naive outlook, and perhaps 
because he was always off playing tennis. 
From the time he got out of law school 
his real business was amateur tennis — 
the play-for-not-too-much-pay circuit. 
While he was accepting invitations to 
be the guest of elegant tennis clubs in 
Monte Carlo. Copenhagen and South- 
ampton and participating in their tour- 
naments, at least two businesses he was 
^connected with went the way of the Gard- 
nar Mulloy Cleaners or took Mulloy to 
the cleaners. His most promising job was 
as an administrative assistant to M. H. 
(Bud) Robincau. the president of the 
Frontier Refining Company in Denver. 
With that post. Mulloy thought he had 
again quit tennis, but he was met at the 
Denver airport by Robincau attired in 
full tennis kit and asking Mulloy where 
his racket was, because they had a match. 
Mulloy managed to win the U.S. Indoor 
senior doubles with Robineau. but then 
he made a mistake for which not even a 
skillful backhand can compensate — he 
fired Robineau’s son-in-law. 

“I feel I'm an executive.” Mulloy says, 
“but people are hesitant to employ me 
because they say I play too much tennis. 

I feel I can have my cake and cat it. but 
they don't. Whether you're needed or 
not. you should be in the office — that’s 
their feeling. They'll slap you on the 
back, tell you how often they’ve seen 
you play and how they enjoyed it — but 
not here, in this office.” 

Fortunately for Mulloy. C. E. (Dug) 
Duggan, the president of Comidex. 
seems to have a more lenient view. “We 
hope that business won't interfere too 
much with Gar's tennis elTorts . . .” he 
has written. “He is expected to retain 
his senior title at the Nationals . . . this 
coming fall ... a great feat for any 
businessman.” 

Mulloy does not think tennis is played 
as well today as it was when he was 
starting out on the circuit. “It can't be.” 
he says. “I can still compete in world 
class and I'm 50. When I was a kid I 
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used to play 10 or 15 sets a day. They 
don't do that anymore. They don't 
practice. They don't learn. They're too 
dependent on their parents. How do I 
get to the tournament? Where do I stay? 
When I was a kid. I hitchhiked, ate ore 
meal a day a poor-boy sandwich — 
slept in the locker room or out under a 
tree. I wasn't pampered. It's all n a.le 
too easy for them these days. 

“Several years hack. I played a lead- 
ing California youngster and beat him 
6-2. 6-3. After the match I was asked 
what I thought of my opponent. I said 
I thought he was very good, very prom- 
ising and that he might even go all the 
way. I was then asked what the score of 
our match had been. I said 2-2 [meaning 
6 2.6 2], I (hen heard this woman shriek- 
ing. 'How dare you say it was 2-2? It 
was 2-3!" I asked who she was and I 
was told it was the kid's mother. ‘May 
I reappraise my opponent?' I said. ‘He'll 
never be any good. He has too much 
mother.' And he has never amounted 
to anything and he never will. He can't 
get away from his mother. He's all right 
when he plays at home, but when he 
travels . . . 

“I’ve never made any money in my 
life." Mulloy said the other day in his 
faintly nasal, whining voice which, in 
conjunction with his good looks, brings 
to mind some silent screen star who 
failed w ith the advent of talkies because 
of the unexpected and inappropriate 
manner in which he delivered his lines. 
"You don't make a fortune playing 
amateur tennis, no matter what they 
say. Of course. I've never milked a 
tournament. Once, at Lugano. I even 
gave my money back because it rained 
for seven straight days. But I've been 
able to survive comfortably. Many of 
my friends have been very successful, 
but have they enjoyed their success? I 
think I'm way ahead of everyone else, 
and although I've made some mistakes. 
I've done what I've wanted to — I've led 
an enjoyable life. I have no regrets. 
What is life? Whatever it is. you only 
live it once. I guess. 

"I figure I can keep cleaning up in 
senior play until 1968." he said, un- 
wrapping a Nu-V bar. “That's when 
Vic Seixas turns 45." eno 



Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 
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I The Scots distill it— 
we jolly well drink it. 
NjjQ| Of hundreds of scotches, 

H Britain's largest seller 





HERE . . . THERE . . . EVERYWHERE 


EVERY DAY THE GOING’S GREAT... 

WITH GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 


Get set for a new sensation! Get set for year-round comfort wherever and whenever you go. With 
Harrison four-season climate control you’ll enjoy every minute of the ride. In torrid weather, frigid 
weather or in-between weather— you can keep the in-car temperature where you want it. And with 
climate control's conditioned air, excess humidity is removed dirt and pollen, too. Bothersome bugs, 
wind and traffic noise stay outside. You and your family will ride refreshed— arrive looking neat, 
feeling fine. For a demonstration that's a revelation, try a four-season climate control ride— at your 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile or Buick dealer's. • compressor by frigidaire 

FOUR-SEASON CLIMATE CONTROL IS NOW AVAILABLE ON MOST OF THE SMALLER-SIZE GENERAL MOTORS CARS. TOO. 

For a demonstration of the four-season benefits of Comfort Control, see your Cadillac dealer. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE The CINCINNATI 

Reds (7-1 ) hardly provoked fear among op- 
ponents with their bats last week. The Reds 
had only two homers and just 1 6 extra-base 
hits out of 65. Combined with a stingy 2.1 0 
ERA for the pitching staff, however, those 
singles went a long way as the Reds moved 
back up to third place. Starters Jim Maloney, 
Jim O’Toole and John Tsitouris won twice 
each, and Pete Rose and Marty Keough hit 
.417 and .409, splitting the Reds' pair of 
home runs. It required an almost perfect per- 
formance to beat Cincy, and that’s just what 
the Chicago Cubs' (3-5) right-hander Larry 
Jackson threw at them, a one-hitter, for one 
of his two wins. The other came on a two- 
out, ninth-inning, three-run homer by Ron 
Santo, one of his four for the week. In all, 
the Cubs hit nine home runs, but bad pitch- 
ing— they used 18 pitchers in their five losses 
— muffled the explosion. The Houston Colt 
.45s split eight games in a home-run splurge 
equal to the Cubs’, but still could not halt a 
slide to ninth place. The nine homers, in- 
cluding four by Walt Bond, equaled their 
best one-week production ever. Here, too, 
erratic pitching was responsible for the de- 
cline: Houston had a 1.00 ERA in the four 
wins, but allowed 28 runs in the losses. 
Houston fell only to ninth because the new 
York Mets (2-6), losers of 20 of their last 
24, were already 14'/i games below the Colts. 
Casey’s boys, however, continued to an- 
noy the san francisco Giants (4-3). The 
Mets have won more games (5) from the 
Giants than they have from any other team, 
beating them once last week on a ninth- 
inning, two-run homer by Jesse Gonder. 
The Giants moved into first place for the 
first time since early June on the shutout 
pitching of Ron Hcrbcl and Gaylord Perry, 
but they did not stay there long. The Phila- 
delphia Phillies (5-3) defeated them twice 
and took over the lead on July 4. Second- 


year Pitcher Ray Culp and Jim Bunning, 
who won twice, beat the Giants with low- 
run performances while Chris Short allowed 
only two runs in two wins. The long-ball 
hitting was timely, too: Johnny Callison's 
two-run homer beat the Dodgers 3-2, and 
Wes Covington hit one for two runs in the 
11th to defeat San Francisco. The Milwau- 
kee Braves also used the home run to win 
two games, and strong hitting by Rico Carly 
(.480) and Gene Oliver (.500) won three 
more, but three losses at the end of the week 
dropped them to eighth place. The los an- 
geles Dodgers (4-2), threatened with big 
salary cuts by Owner Walter O'Malley, 
moved from ninth to seventh as Don Drys- 
dale and Sandy Koufax each picked up his 
1 Ith victory of the year. Losing six of seven, 
the Pittsburgh Pirates dropped four one- 
run games and fell to fourth. With only two 
home runs all week, both by Julian Javier, 
the st. lolts Cardinals (3-5) moved into 
the first division briefly but could not stay 
there despite strong pitching by lefties Ray 
Sadecki (2 wins) and Curt Simmons. 

American league Tm the boss,” 
said Birdie Tebbctts, ailing manager of the 
Cleveland Indians (1-7), when he stepped 
onto the field Friday for the first time this 
season. Tebbetts quickly showed what he 
meant when he put Tito Francona into the 
starting lineup for the first time in 40 games. 
Then he left the park to get some rest, and 
Francona collected four of the team's six 
hits and drove in the winning run in the 11th 
inning to break a six-game Indian losing 
streak. The chief beneficiaries of the Indians’ 
poor play were the Chicago White Sox (5-2), 
who defeated them three times. The Sox got 
superb pitching from starters Gary Peters 
and Joel Horlen and reliever Hoyt Wilhelm, 
who pulled out of a slump to win twice. Re- 
bounding for the Detroit Tigers (5-4) was 


another veteran. Hank Aguirre, who won 
his first game in seven weeks with a three- 
hitter. The next night Mickey Lolich pitched 
a five-hitter. It was the first time this year 
that Tiger pitchers have thrown back-to- 
back complete games. These two, followed 
by low-run performances by Phil Regan and 
Dave Wickersham, plus 1 1 Tiger homers, 
pulled Detroit up from eighth to fifth. Mov- 
ing down at the same time were the los 
angeles Angels, who got another game- 
winning home run— this time a grand slam — 
from Wonderful Willie Smith, but still lost 
five of seven. The Minnesota Twins (5-3) 
hit 13 home runs and enjoyed some strong 
pitching by Dick Stigman, rookie Jerry Ar- 
rigo and relievers Al Worthington and John 
Klippstcin. The Twins seemed ready for a 
run at the top until they ran into the new 
york Yankees (6-3) and lost both ends of a 
July 4 doublehcader. Mickey Mantle won 
one of the games with a three-run, eighth- 
inning homer, but otherwise the Yanks failed 
to deliver in the clutch, as they lost two of 
three extra-inning games. Kansas city (3-3) 
won one of those overtime games with New 
York, climbed out of the cellar and fell right 
back the next day. The boston Red Sox 
(4-4) teetered on the edge of the first division, 
but slid back to sixth when Dick Radatz was 
assaulted by back-to-back homers in the 
10th inning of Friday’s game. In the two days 
before, Sox pitching had been clobbered for 
29 runs. The Washington Senators’ (3-5) 
games were all decided by one or two runs, 
with John Kennedy connecting for a ninth- 
inning, three-run homer to win one and 
Bennie Daniels and Ron Kline combining to 
pitch a five-hit, 12-inning victory in another. 
The first-place Baltimore Orioles (4-2, see 
page 12) held on to a three-game lead with 
tight pitching, the best performance coming 
from rookie Wally Bunker, who threw a one- 
hitter, bringing his season’s record to 8-2. 



BOB ALLISON: A LOT OF WORK AT FIRST 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Bob Allison of the Minnesota Twins has al- 
ways been a hard worker. During the baseball 
season he runs a weekly television program. He 
is also player representative for his team and 
the American League. When the season is over, 
he puts on a business suit, picks up his briefcase 
and becomes Robert Allison, sales representa- 
tive and public relations man for Coca-Cola. 
So when Minnesota Manager Sam Mclc told 
Allison this spring that he would have to learn 
to play first base because Mele wanted hard- 
hitting young Tony Oliva to takeover Allison’s 
old right-field job. Bob took the change with 
enthusiasm. "It means work," he said, "but 
you have to work if you want to succeed.” 


A lot of Minnesota fans were less enthusias- 
tic about the move, claiming it would simply 
make a mediocre first baseman out of a good 
right fielder. They did not know Bob Allison. 
Allison has been so good this season he wus 
chosen for the American League All-Star team, 
not because of his fielding, but because of his 
hitting. Never in his six previous major league 
years has Allison hit as he is hitting this year. 
His lifetime average is only .258, but this sea- 
son he has been well over .300. Last week Alli- 
son had 1 1 hits, including four doubles and 
Iwn home runs. He leads the league in dou- 
bles with 23, and is second in home runs with 
21 and in runs scored with 60. His average of 
.336 is also tops. No. 2? Why, Tony Oliva, the 
man who made Bob Allison a first baseman. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BOATING— DON McNAMARA 31. wiled BINGO 

port. R.f. 10 "in llic 5.5 skipper \ hcrlh for lire To- 
kyo Olympics. Wiili Crew men Frank Scully and Joe 
llatchcidcr. he sailed I he red-hulled Luders design 
ahead of Olympic gold medalists Or. Urtiinn Chance 
( If? 2) and George O’ Day ( I960), who finished sixth 
and seventh. 

More than 200.000 lined the hanks of the Detroit 
Riser to watch Ron Musxon pilot Seattle's hydro- 
plane MISS BAR DA II I an average 103.296 ntpli 
for her second straight Gold Cup title in Detroit. 
EASTERNER. Chandler Hovey's handsome ma- 
hogany 12-meter, designed by Rav Hunt, was en- 
tered in this week's Observation Trials leading to- 
ward selection of an America's Cup defender, bring- 
ing the U.S. contingent to live. Others arc C olum- 
bia, Neferllll, American Bugle and Conslellalion. 

boxing A crow d of over 40.000 cheered as FLOYD 
PATTERSON oulboxed fourth-ranked Heavy- 
weight Eddie Machen for a 12-round decision in 
Raasunda Stadium near Stockholm, Sweden (see 

LASZLO PAPPof Hungary, the undefeated Euro- 
pean middleweight champion, knocked out Den- 
mark's Chris Christensen in the fourth round of a 
Copenhagen title bout. 

GOLF — After starting the final round six strokes be- 
hind in a tie for lOih. JACK NICKLAUS shot a 
five-under-par 67 for a 72-hole total of 276 and vic- 
tory by one stroke over Gary Player in the White- 
marsh (Pa. > Open. 

harness RACING— In his second star! of the sea- 
son. Mr and Mrs. Pal Di Gennaro’x DUKE ROD- 
NEY ($6). the favorite in the field of eight, swept 
to a world record of 3:05' - for I '/i miles on a half- 
mile track, beating Porterhouse by three-quarters 
of a length to w in the S60.000 United Nations Trot 
at Yonkers Raceway. Billy Haugluon guided the 
6-ycar-old as he lowered by ’r. second the mark 
established in 1951 by Star's Pride at the old Roose- 
velt Raceway. 

Surprising HI LO'S SOLAR (S46.80). owned by 
Marston Fowler and J. E. McDonald of Washing- 
ton, Ind. and driven by Billy Shuler, look the lead 
in the stretch and upset heavily favored Ovcrtrick 
by a length in the S50.000 Harness Tracks of Amcri- 


horse racing Captain Harry F. Guggenheim's 
4-year-old IRON PEG (S5.50I. ridden bv Manuel 
Ycaza. fought olT a closing sprint by Kelso to win 
the SI 1 1,000 Suburban Handicap by a head at 
Aqueduct. Olden Times finished third, four lengths 
behind Kelso, in the I W-mile race, 

South African-bred COLORADO KING (SI4.80). 
Rav York in the saddle, equaled the world record of 
l:4fi- ; , for I 'A miles as he streaked to an eight-length 
victory over favored Mustard Plaster in the SS5.200 
American Handicap at Hollywood Park, It was 
the 5-year-old's first stakes triumph in the U.S. 


... n of the final lap to win the S63.000 Firecracker 
400-niilc stock-car race at Daytona International 
Speedway. The two Dodge drivers exchanged the 
lead nine times in the last 50 miles as Foyt averaged 
a record 151.451 mph to edge the Catawba. N.C. 
native by less than a car length. In an accident 
during a qualify ing race the day before. Fred Loren- 
zen. NASCAR'x champion driver of 1963. was 
injured and hospitalized with severe contusions, 
broken ribs and a deep gash on his left wrist. 

rowing The Royal Henley Regatta's Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup went to the U.S.S.R.. which overpowered 
defending champion University of London by three 
lengths in the final, after stroking past the Harvard 
junior varsity in the first round and the Thames 
Club of Britain in the semifinals at Henley-on- 
Thames. England. In the latter victory the husky, 
high-stroking Soviet eight (Club Zjalghiris Viljnjux 
of Lithuania) covered the one-mile 550-yard distance 
m a record 6:23. lowering bv seven seconds the 
mark set bv the 1957 Cornell crew. Lanky SEY- 
MOUR CROMWELL, a 30-year-old New Yorker 
and two-time U.S. single sculls champion, became 
the first American since Jack Kelly in 1949 to win 
the coveted Diamond Sculls trophy when he de- 
feated Argentina's Alberto Demiddi by 214 lengths 
in the final. Earlier Cromwell cropped six seconds 
oil the record for the event (eight minutes flat, set 
by Belgium's Robert George in 1953) w hen lie rowed 
to a 7:54 victory over New Zealand's Murray Wal- 
kinson in an opening heat. 


tennis \uv|ralia's ROY EMERSON, lop-seeded 
despite the fact that he had failed m eight tries to 
reach the final at Wimbledon, broke through al last 
and defeated countryman Fred Stolle 6 4, 12 10. 
4-6. 6-3 for the men's singles title (jrr /mgr 22), 
Brazil's Maria Bueno halted an Australian sweep 
of major Wimbledon titles by defeating rugged 
Margaret Smith, the defending champion. 6-4. 7-9, 
6 3. In the men’s doubles. Stolle and Bob Hewitt 
defeated their Australian compatriots Emerson and 
Ken Fletcher. 7-5. 1 1 -9. 6-4. In the women's doubles 
Miss Smith and Lesley Turner beat the American 
team of Billie Jean Moffitt and Mrs. Karen Hantze 
Susman. 7-5. 6-2. and in the mixed doubles Miss 
luinei and Stolle upsci Mi" Sinilli and I leichcr. 
6 4, 6 4. Americans did better in the girls' singles 
and the veterans' doubles Peaches Barrkowicz de- 
feated Flena Subirats of Mexico, 6 3. 6 I, and the 
team of Bill Talbert and Bernard Destremau. of 
i George MacCall and Allen Martini 
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TRACK & FIELD In two days of competition 
among more than 250 athletes in 17 events on New 
York City's Randalls Island, the first members of 
the U.S. Olympic team were selected (see page 16), 
The winner of each event automatically qualified 
lor the team (provided lie stays in condition oyer 
the summer), and many of the losers will receive 
another chance to qualify at the final trials, to be 
held in Los Angeles on September 12-13. (The first 
six in each event are eligible to participate in L.A., 
where the top two finishers — excluding those al- 
ready qualified — will also earn a trip to Tokyo.) 
Nine ol the 17 champions at Randalls Island were 
former Olympians, three of whom — all field-events 
competitors have already represented the U.S. 
at both Melbourne (1956) and Rome (19601. The 
(lircc were AL OERTER, discus (201 feet II inch- 
es); HAROLD CONNOLLY, hammer throw 
(225 feet 4 inches): and IRA DAVIS, triple jump 
(52 feet 10% inches). Making the team for the 
second time were JERRY SIEBERT. 800 meters 
(147.1); DYROI. BURLESON, 1.500 meters 
(3:45.4); HAYES JONES, 1 10-meter high hurdles 
(13.4); DALLAS LONG, sliolput (64 feet 9(6 inch- 
es); JOHN THOM AS. high jump (7 feet I inch); and 
RALPH BOSTON, broad jump (27 feet S'/i inches). 
The Olympic newcomers were TRENT ON JACK- 
SON. 100 meters (10. 1); HENRY CARR. 200 me- 
ters (20.7); OLLAN CASSELL. 400 meters (45.9); 
BOB SCHUL. 5.000 meters ( 14: 10.8); JAY LUCK. 
400-meter intermediate hurdles (49.4); JEFF FISH- 
BACK, 3, 000-meter steeplechase (8.40.4); JIM 
STEVENSON, javelin (242 feci 8 inches); and 
JOHN PENNEL. pole vault (16 feet 6 inches). Two 
outstanding competitors who did not qualify will 
appeal to the U.S. Olympic Committee for another 
try in Los Angeles: Adolph Plummer, co-holder of 
the world 400-meter record (44.9), who limped 
across the finish line in seventh place with a knee 
injury; and distance runner Jim Beatty, who was 
forced to quit the 5,000-meter trial with a sore foot. 
Sprinter Bob Hayes, owner of the world record for 
IDO yards (9.1 1, who pulled his (eft hamstring mus- 
cle at the AAU Championships two weeks ago, has 
special permission to compete in the Los Angeles 
Olympic trials. 

Of the more than 600 athletes from 15 countries in 
Moscow's Znamensky Brothers memorial meet, the 
outstanding competitor was 27-ycar-old TATYANA 
SHCHELKANOVA of Leningrad, who bettered by 
three inches her own women's world broad-jump 
record w ith a leap of 21 feet 1 1 % inches. In other 
events. Russia's KESTUTIS ORENTA beat Brit- 
ain's Michael Wiggs by less than a second to win 
the 5,000 meters in a sw ift 13:45.0; Soviet ROBERT 
SHAVL AK ADZE, the 1 960 Olympic gold medalist, 
cleared 6 feet 10 % inches to take the high jump; 
•nil TOM ASS ALISHER o r Czechoslovakia caught 
Russia's Vassily Savinkov at the wire to win the 
1,500 meters in a speedy 3:42.8. 

At an international meet in Oslo. Norway. TERJE 
PEDERSON, a 20-year-old Oslo student who has 
been hurling the javelin since he was 14. burst into 
the Olympic picture with a world-record heave of 
285 feet 10 inches. His throw bettered by I foot 3 
inches the previous mark, set in 1961 by Italy's 
Carlo Licvorc. Pederson, who trains six days a week 
-four with weights and two with the javelin— said 
he will take it easy for a few weeks "because I don't 
want to get into lop form yet.” Belgium's GASTON 
ROFLANTS seemed en route to his peak condition 
when lie finished the 3.000-meicr steeplechase in an 
impressive 8:31.8. just 2.2 seconds above his own 

MILEPOSTS — DIED: Popular Stock Car Driver 

GLENN (Fireball) ROBERTS. 33. of Daytona 
Beach. Fla., the biggest career money-winner in 
NASCAR history: of complications arising from 
critical burns sustained in a crash six weeks ago, at a 
Charlotte, N.C. hospital (see page 6). 






CLARENCE BOWER, 

14, son of a McGruws, 
\V. Va. coal miner snd 
a marble-shooicr for 
five years, defeated 13- 
year-old Louie Harris 
of Cumberland, Md.,1 1 
games to three in one 
of the shortest finals 
ever played to win the 
national championship, 
in Wildwood. N.J. 


ENSIGN STEVE MAR- 
TIN of Bay Ridge, Md., 
who graduated in June 
from the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy in New 
London. Conn., out- 
raced II other skippers 
to win the three-day 
intercollegiate single- 
handed sailing cham- 
pionships on Seattle's 
Lake Washington. 


jim bostwick. an 

all-round athlete from 
Brook villc, N.Y. who 
holds the U.S. court- 
tennis title and also ex- 
cels at racquets and ice 
hockey, beat Baron 
Paul Rolin of Belgium 
8 and 7 in the 36-hole fi- 
nal for the French Am- 
ateur golf champion- 
ship in Deauville. 


JACK WHALING of 

Glendale, Calif-, cele- 
brated his 25th wedding 
anniversary with a fish- 
ing trip to Hawaii and 
caught a world-record 
(pending) 1,095-pound 
Pacific blue marlin. He 
took one hour and 20 
minutes to land the big 
fish on his 130-pound- 
test line. 


STEVE CAMINITI.a 

senior hurdler at Crespi 
Carmelite High in Enci- 
no, Calif., broke a U.S. 
schoolboy record and 
tied another this spring. 
He equaled the mark 
of 13.7 in the 120-yard 
high hurdles and set a 
new standard of 18.1 
in the 1 80-yard low 
hurdles. 


BOB GOELTZ. 17, who 

plays tennis at Landon 
School in Bethesda, 
Md. overpowered Pe- 
ter Fishback of Great 
Neck. N.Y. 6-2, 6-4, 
8 6 for the USLTA in- 
tcrscholastic title and 
then paired with team- 
mate Dick Dell to take 
the doubles, in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 





On I if the air is onlinarif 

u It is difficult to imagine any automotive product built with more care than the all new Dayton Blue Ribbon 
tire. ■ With this new tire the challenge to our engineers was not to cut costs. It was to discover cord that might 
possibly be stronger . . . rubber that would add a bit to the Blue Ribbon’s incredible toughness ... a tread de- 
sign that would somehow improve on a remarkable skid resistance. ■ With the Dayton Blue Ribbon the starting 
point was the best. The result: a tire with amazing ThoroTuf polybutadienc tread rubber, with curve-control shoul- 
ders, with a remarkable new jigsaw wet-weather tread design ... in short, the finest tire in the world. ■ Is safety 
your first consideration? Drive in to your Dayton dealer . . . drive out on the tires with the blue stripe whitewall. 
THE DAYTON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 45401 ■ Dayton passenger car, truck, farm tractor/implement tires & tubes 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



A friend in need— that's 
Hennessy! Have a flask of 
Hennessy handy, any time, for 
any occasion. This convenient, 
economical small size is per- 
fect for your home, or in your 
suitcase when you travel 
Most important — make sure 
it's Hennessy. It’s America's 
most popular cognac brandy. 

HENNESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 

84 PROOF • SCHIEFFEUN A CO . NEW YORK 

L _ A 


WHITE GARTERS 

Sirs: 

William Leggett's article on the Chicago 
White Sox’ “fatal" encounters with the Yan- 
kees and Orioles ( The White Sox Hex that 
Failed. June 29) was the most depressing 
piece I have ever read in your magazine. 

David Ruce 

Wayzata, Minn. 

Sirs: 

Even though the Chicago White Sox blew 
most of their recent games with the contend- 
ers from Baltimore and New York, they still 
are the best baseball team in both leagues. 

The White Sox do not rely on great stars 
as the Yankees do; they rely upon team- 
work, guts and hustle. As a result, they arc 
among the leaders in fewest runs allowed, 
not to mention the overall standings. 

The White Sox are going to come on 
strong again, and Manager AJ Lopez will 
have his third American League pennant 
since 1954. 

Allen Doolittle 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Sirs: 

I have to agree with Manager Al Lopez. 
I think the Yankees have power, but look at 
the Orioles — they took three games in a 
row. The Yankees have pretty good pitching 
like Ford, Bouton and Hamilton. But in 
the beginning of the season all the teams the 
Yanks faced beat them. The Yankees are 
just plain lucky to win. 

Michael McCabe 

New Britain, Conn. 

TWO BELOW 

Sirs: 

Although your June 29 article, Settlers at 
the Bottom of the Sea, was a very welcome 
treatise on a much neglected subject. Author 
Coles Phinizy's comparison of Navy Cap- 
tain George Bond and Frenchman Jacques- 
Yves Cousteau appears somewhat mislead- 
ing. I do not wish to minimize Bond's work 
with gas mixtures and varying pressures or 
his original thinking in the realm of under- 
sea habitation, but they hardly merit him a 
rating over Cousteau as the “first pathfind- 
er" in man’s conquest of the sea. 

Cousteau helped to invent the Aqua-Lung, 
a design so efficient that it has remained 
virtually unchanged since its introduction in 
1944. He pioneered work in underwater pho- 
tography which was climaxed by the film. 
The Silent World (winner of the Cannes 
Film Festival, 1956), and cooperated with 


Dr. Harold Edgerton of MIT in research 
that gave us the cameras used to locate the 
Thresher last fall, 

Cousteau's books. The Silent World (a 
bestseller for years in every major language) 
and The Living Sea, both have done more 
to attract public support of oceanographic 
endeavors than all of Bond's efforts. 

Jim Nalohton 

Cherry Hills, N.J. 

TWO AFLOAT 

Sirs: 

As a landlocked layman, I was both fasci- 
nated and bewildered by Corny Shields's 
sailing lessons ( The Tricks of Match Racing, 
June 29), but also impressed. Since there is 
always so much talk about the design of the 
competing boats at America's Cup time, I 
had always thought— up to now— that how 
you sailed them was relatively unimportant. 
I guess I was wrong. 

John Browning 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

You say the boat on the blue path, which 
is ahead and to windward of the other, is in 
control. Nonsense. Who goofed: the great 
Corny Shields or just a careless editor? 

Sandy Peterson 

Los Angeles 

• Just a careless reader. What we said 
was that the “blue-hulled" boat — which 
is on the green path, astern and to lee- 
ward of the other — is in control. The 
hull of the windward boat (below) is 
gleaming white. — ED. 

WINNING JAG 

Sirs: 

You say that it would have been a mira- 
cle if the Ford GT car had won its Le Mans 
debut {Fast Company for Ferrari, June 29). 
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Were you born in 1937? 


You can accumulate thousands more than you payfor New England Life insurance. See the figures below. 


The Joe Cronin of 1937 never expected 
to be President of the American 
League in 1964. The years before us are 
always uncertain. But cash-value life 
insurance is a unique means of prepar- 
ing for the future while providing for 
the present. 

The same New England Life policy 
you use to protect your young family 
can build up for you thousands of dol- 
lars more than you put in— even when 
dividends are assigned to increase 
family protection. 


Say you buy a $20,000 policy now. 
Then assume you use the dividends to 
add protection automatically through 
the years. (For illustration we'll apply 
our current dividend scale, although 
these scales do change from time to 
time.) The cash value of your policy at 
age 65 is $22,851. But premium pay- 
ments total only $13,832. So all the dol- 
lars you put in and $9,019 more can be 
yours at retirement. At the same time, 
the policy's protection value has risen 
from $20,000 to $34,655! 


Here's what to do right now, what- 
ever year you were born. Write for 
more complete information and tell us 
your birthday. We'll reply by mail and 
include our new DIAL- A- YEAR, which 
gives insurance figures plus events 
and personalities from 1920 through 
1939. Write to: New England Life, 
Department 5S, 501 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. GROUP HEALTH 


RAGES. 



The one with the face, of course. 
He’s got a name — and a big smile 
— and a personality — all of which 
make him a real person. 

This is how Albert Pick hotels and 
motels look upon and treat their 
guests — as real persons, with real 
needs. Which is why so many people 
prefer to stay with Albert Pick. 

If you’ve had that faceless feeling 
at hotels and motels where you’ve 
stayed, try one of Albert Pick's. 
With us. you’re as real as Philip 
Keller of North Andover, Massachu- 
setts. the one with the face. He’s 
a real guest, you know. 
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HOTELS & MOTELS 

IN TWENTY NINE CITIES 


WHICH IS THE GUEST OF 


ALBERT PICK? 


19TH HOLE continued 

May I remind you that Jaguar in 1951 
created from scratch a brand-new racing 
sports car, the XK I20C (competition mod- 
el), cxpccially for Le Mans. The racing ex- 
perts at that time also predicted nothing for 
Jaguar's first racing effort. Result? The C- 
Typc led the field for the entire 24 hours to 
become the overall winner, some 90 miles 
ahead of the second-place car. 

Jeff Scott 

Cleveland 

NO-HIT PARADE 

Sirs: 

Since I am majoring in broadcasting, I 
was very much interested in your fine arti- 
cle on Vin Scully, voice of the Dodgers ( The 
Transistor Kid, May 4), and your note in 
Scorecard (June 15), about how different 
announcers handle the reporting of no-hit- 
ters. Almost everyone I have talked to likes 
Scully's method of calling a no-hitter a no- 
hitter best. By listening to him the fan knows 
exactly what is going on. 

However, some praise should go to an- 
other announcer. Bob Prince of the Pirates, 
for his handling of no-hit situations. When 
Sandy Koufax no-hit the Phils, Prince's lis- 
teners were getting the play-by-play of two 
games, the Dodger-Phillie game and the Pi- 
rate game. Prince, it seemed, gave more im- 
portance to the no-hitter than he did to his 
own team's performance. He did the same 
for Jim Bunning's perfect game. To me, this 
is as it should be. 

Ken Bredenberg 

Erie, Pa. 

OREGON TRAIL 

Sirs: 

You state that California is the track cen- 
ter of the nation (Fast Crowd at the Tape, 
June 15). We disagree. Oregon, more spe- 
cifically the area around Eugene and Cor- 
vallis, is the track center of the U.S. 

Granted, several large and important 
meets arc held in California, but Oregon 
produces the greater number of qualified 
athletes. It also offers a combination of mild 
year-round climate, excellent coaching (Bill 
Bowerman, Bob New land and Sam Bell) 
and great popular interest in track. 

Here is a list of only a few of the great 
Oregon track personalities: Dyrol Burleson, 
Jerry Tarr, Archie San Romani Jr., Jim 
G relic, Mel Renfro, Vic Reeve, Harry Je- 
rome, Keith Forman, Dave Steen, Les Tip- 
ton, Paul Stuber, Terry Llewellyn, Bill Del- 
linger. Ray Van Asten. Morgan Groth, Jan 
Underwood, Otis Davis, Dave Blunt, Mike 
Lchncr, Clayton Steinke, Dale Story, Ron 
Gomez, Gary Rcddaway, Dave Ducbner, 
Darrell Horn, Dave Edstrom and many 
more coming up all the time. 

Bob Moore 
Tom Morrow 

Eugene, Ore. 
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Discover the brave 
new world oS Ale. 
Try Red Cap. 

Taste for yourself how Red Cap Ale goes a 
step beyond even the smoothest beer. It’s 
extra bold and hearty because more hops, 
more malt and longer aging go into every 
drop. Such a brew is Red Cap Ale. Try it. 
Brewed here in the U.S.A. by Carling Brew- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, brewers of 
Black Label Beer. 



§mofe 

BOND 

STREET 

the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 



TIME TO RENEW? 

■tt p ' 

Don't forget- you can save more by 
subscribing for a longer period of time. 

ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem! ” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation 11 ®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 



Why should youth have all the fun? This tire is for those who can 
appreciate it. Take the Mohawk Ultissimo’s wrap-around shoulder 
design ... its boldness says you know the verve of life. The 
Mohawk Ultissimo stands up under mature reflection, too; 6 ply 
rating, 30,000 mile guarantee*. . . nobody, anywhere, makes a finer 
tire. So forget your age and live lively with Mohawk ... your 
Mohawk dealer knows exactly how you feel. 

...young bucks are 
discovering Mohawk! 



This package contains 
the toughest competitor 
in tennis. 



Look for it wherever 
fine sporting goods 
are sold. 


Pennsylvania 

ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 



THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CHEMICAL- PLASTICS DIVISION /AKRON, OHIO 
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HAND-ME-DOWN SUIT-UP 

Sirs: 

I am a Peace Corps volunteer working in 
a rural redevelopment area about 30 miles 
from the nearest sizable town in northern 
Malaya. My assignment here has been given 
the rather loose title of “Rural Community 
Development Worker.” 

The settlers here have all been given six 
acres of land on which to plant rubber trees 
and they are now in the process of waiting 
for the trees to come into tapping. This is a 
scven-to-eight-ycar wait, during which they 
spend their mornings working in the rubber 
lots and their afternoons in a kind of gen- 
eral loafing period with a few sporadic at- 
tempts at athletic endeavor. It is this latter 
area to which I have decided to direct my 
efforts, with the thought that “men who 
play together may be able to work together.” 
This kind of team spirit means much in an 
underdeveloped country where the agricul- 
tural-rural people must work together to 
make a life for themselves as comfortable 
and rewarding as that of their city cousins. 
My problem in helping to promote it is one 
of money for equipment. At present these 
people (530 families) have to exist solely 
on a government subsistence payment of 
about 97c a day. 

What 1 am wondering now is: What be- 
comes of the uniforms of pro and college 
teams when they arc too faded and torn to 
use for public appearance? And what pos- 
sibility is there that my people might get 
some of them? While uniforms may seem a 
luxury to a new sports organization, I feel 
they arc essential because they lend a unify- 
ing spirit to a team and fill a real need in 
these rural people whose great desire is just 
to “belong.” 

At its best, the idea could become a valu- 
able basis of communication between an 
American college or pro team and a Malay- 
sian team. It could be a real helping hand in 
the world of international sports. 

The most popular games here are: sepak 
raga (a national game, with a rattan ball, 
similar to volleyball but no hands allowed), 
soccer, badminton, ping-pong, volleyball 
and softball. I'm working on the popularity 
of the latter two. 

Frederick F.. Schmidt 
AlorStar, Kedah, Malaysia 

• Donations or correspondence should 
be directed to Mr. Schmidt, c/o Sun- 
gai Tiang Land Development Scheme, 
Postal Agency, Alor Star. Kedah. Ma- 
laysia. Donors should be mindful, how- 
ever, that Malaysian children and adults 
tend to be somewhat smaller than their 
American counterparts. Thus only the 
smaller uniform sizes will be useful — 
Albic Pearson's old suit, for instance, but 
not, alas, Frank Howard's. — ED. 
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Time Inc. also publishes Time. Lief. Fortune, 
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Please include a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED lubcl to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

540 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago. III. 60611. 
Charles A. Adams, Gen’l Mgr. 
to subscribe 
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check one: 

□ new subscription, O renew my subscription. 

subscription rates 
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this form to your letter. 





My life hung by a thread when I jumped 
off a cliff in Australia 

1 “Looking straight down at the jagged Australian friends convinced me to try. They 
rocks 300 feet below made jumping seem pointed out that the rope looped through the 
like sheer suicide," writes Keith Belgum, ring at my waist would tighten and slow my 
American friend of Canadian Club. “But my fall when they tugged at the other end. 



HIRAM WALKER 4 SONS LIMITED 
V.'ALKERVIllE, CANADA 


} “Reassured, I leaped — and plummeted. 

■ Halfway down I expected the rescuing tug. 


To my horror, I continued to drop. 



1 


> “Thirty feet from disaster. 
1 felt the lug. The rope smoked 
as I coasted to a stop and slid 
limply down to the rocks below. 



A “Still shaken, I was glad to head 
■ for a Watson’s Bay tavern with my 
friends for a drink of their favorite 
whisky and mine— Canadian Club." 
Why this whisky's universal 
popularity? It has the lightness of 
Scotch and the smooth satisfaction 
of Bourbon. No other whisky 
tastes quite like it. You can stay with 
it all evening long — in short ones 
before dinner, in tall ones after. 

Enjoy Canadian Club — the world's 
lightest whisky— tonight. 



“The Best In The House”* in 87 lands 




